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Special Holiday Oiers. 


GOOD ONLY TO JAN. I, 1888. 


To any subscriber sending his own 
renewal for a year and the name of 
one mew subscriber with $3.00, we 
will send /ree, post-paid, any book 
or books advertised over our name in 
this paper to the amount of $1.50. 

To any person zot a subscriber 
sending us his order for the paper for 
a year with $1.50, we will send /ree, 
post-paid, any book or books adver- 
tised over our name in this paper to 
the amount of $1.00. This offer ap- 
plies also to subscribers to the ew 
Theology Herald, whose subscrip- 
tion has just expired or is about to 
expire. 

To any one sending us the names of 
six new subscribers with the money, 
$9.00, we will send one of Sidney H. 


Morse’s busts of Emerson, sold at 


$7.00. 
Address the publishers of Unrry, 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 


CHARLES H. KERR & GOMPANY’S 


OWN PUBLICATIONS. 


Allen, Prof. William F. Outline Studies in 
the History of Ireland. The course recommended 
for 1887-8 by the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 
Paper, square 18mo, 8 pages and cover. 10 cents. 


Beals, Mrs. Susan B. Outline Studies in the 
poetry of James Russell Lowell, and in so much 
of his prose as illustrates his poems. Paper, 
square 18mo, pp. 31. 10 cents. 


Bierbower, Austin. The Morals of Christ. A 
comparison with contemporaneous systems—the 
Mosaic, the Pharisaic and the Greco-Roman. 
The author is a layman, and writes impartially, 
this book being commended by both orthodox and 
radical. Paper, 16mo, pp. 200. 50cents. 


Blake, James Vila. Essays. Thirty in num- 
ber, covering such subjects as Choice, Judgment of 
Others, Censure, Character as a Work, Immor- 
tality, Government. A full topical index makes 
the book easy of reference. Cloth, paper label, 
uncut edges, red polished top, pp. 216. $1.00, 


— Poems. “A new essayist and a new 
poet, and this all the more surprising because when 
we read the essays he seems a born essayist, when 
we read the poems a born poet.’’—New York 
Evangelist. Cloth, uniform with Essays, pp. 188. 
$1.00. ; 


Manual Training in Education. A terse 
summary of the arguments for the training of the 
hand as a part of every child’s education. Square 
18mo.;pp. 94. Cloth, 50cenis. Paper, 2§ cents. 


Legencs from Storyland. A Koliday 
book of stories from many ages and peoples, each 
story illustrated by an original design. It will 
contain about 85 pages of print and twelve full 
page illustrations. loth back, paper side, with 
original cover design. Price, $1.co. Special 
prices on ten or more copies, 


Brotherton, Alice Williams. The Sailing of 
King Olaf and Other Poems. The title-poem is 
a strong rendering of an old Norse legend, fol- 
lowed by seventy short ballads and lyrics. The 
cover is handsomely stamped in gilt, with an origi, 
nal design illustrative of the opening poem. Cloth 


gilt edges, square 18mo, pp. 145. $1.00. 


Beyond the Veil. A short narrative 
poem of a soul in the beyond that had fancied 
herself barred out of heaven, and tremblingly a 
proached the gate after long wanderings,—only 
to find it ever open. Paper, square 16mo., pp. 
14. 20 cents. 


Browning Society, Chicago. Outline Studies 
in the Poetry of Robert Browning. Comprising 
a complete classification by subjects of the author’s 
works, short programmes for class study, a chro- 
nological table of the poems, references, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 50. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Burt, Mary E. Browning’s Women. A crit- 
ical essay or series of essays on the women por- 
trayed in Robert Browning’s poems, with an in- 
troduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16 
mo, pp. 236. $1.00. 


Champlin, Edwin R. Heart’s Own: Verses. 
Cloth. 16mo, pp. 69. 75 cents. 


Fox, George L. Thestudy of Politics in Unity 
Clubs and Classes. Paper, square 18mo, pp. 
16. 10 cents. 


Gannett, William C. Outline Studies in the 
Poems of Holmes, Bryant, Whittier. Paper, 
square 18mo, pp. 32. 10 cents. 


— and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The 
Faith that Makes Faithful. Eight sermons: 
‘¢ Blessed be Drudgery,” “I Had a Friend,” “A 
Cup of Cold Water,’’ and “ Wrestling and Bless- 
ing,’’ by Mr. Gannett ; and “ Faithfulness,’’ ‘“Ten- 
derness,”’ ‘‘ The Seamless Robe”’ and “‘ The Di- 
vine Benediction,’”’ by Mr. Jones. Square 18mo, 
131 pages. Imitation parchment, §0 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 


Grumbine, J. C. F. Evolution and Chris- 
tianity: a Study. Treats of Christianity as the 
most exact contribution to the unfolding of natural 
religion. Cloth, square 18mo, pp. 75. 50 cents. 


Hansen, George P. The Legend of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, as found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. With portrait of the author. 
Square 18mo, laid paper, pp. 59. Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Janes, Lewis G. A Study of Primitive Chris- 
tianity. An investigation into the origins of Chris- 
tianity, the character and validity of the New 
Testament literature, and the different phases of 
custom and belief which existed in the earliest 
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Christian communities. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges. I12mo, pp.319. $1.50. 


Jones, Jenkin Lloyd. Practical Piety; four 
discourses, delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 


cago. Subjects: The Economics of Religion, 
Bread 
Claims of the Children 


cloth, pp. 60. 30 cents. 


Ten great Novels, Suggestions on the 
choice of books of fiction, for clubs and private 
reading. Paper,square 18mo., pp. 24. 10 cents. 


Long, Lily A. The Masque of the Year. A 
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Towne, Edward Owings. Aphorisms of the 
Three Threes. The reported sayings of a club of 
nine after-dinner philosophers, whose comments 
/on men and things are in most cases bright, 
searching and original. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top. 

$1.00. 


| Unity Songs Resung. A volume of original 


versus Ideas, Present Sanctities, The. poems by Blake, Gannett, Hosmer, West, Mrs. 
Square 18mo, limp | Brotherton, Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. Marean, Mrs, 


| Woolley, Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and others. 
Cloth, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 159. 75 cents. 


| Wrest, James H. Uplifts of Heart and Will. 
A series of religious meditations or aspirations. 
| Cloth, square 18mo, 50 cents. 

| Woolley, Celia Parker. Outline studies in 


medley, arranged for dramatic presentation by | 


ee = 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12mM0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
From $2.50 To $1.26. 


“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. MKindling pas. 
sages oo on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traite of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’—Uné 


Unity Clubs or Sunday-schools. Paper, square 
18mo, pp. 20. 10 cents. 


Marean, Emma Endicott. Unity Clubs. A 
little pamphlet of practical suggestions on the 
formation of classes for social study in town and 
church. Paper,square 18mo, pp. 12. 10 cents. 


Martin, Kate Byam, and Henrotin, Ellen M. 
The Social Status of European and American Wo- 
men. Two essays. Square 18mo, pp. 47. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper 2§ cents. 


Mercer, L. P. The New Birth: with a chap- 
ter on mind cure. Written from the Swedenbor- 
gian point of view. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 128. 50 


cents. 

Paden, M.S. In Thoughts from the Visions 
of the Night. A poem, Paper, square 16ma, 
pp. 16. 20 cents. 


Parker, Theodore. Lessons from the World 
of Matter and the World of Man. Selected from 
notes of unpublished sermons, by Rufus Leighton. 
A large volume of striking passages from Parker, 
varying in Jength from a fraction of a page to five 
or six pages. Pronounced by a sympathetic critic 
to be, on the whole, the best volume of Parker for 
readers unfamiliar with his writings. Cloth, 


I2mo, pp. 430. $1.25. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—This volume of 
Parker will be mailed free to any one send- 
ing a NEW subscription to UNITY, with 
$1.50 in payment for a year in advance. 


Parker, Benjamin S. The Cabin in the Clear- 
ing, and other poems. Verses of decided fresh- 
ness and merit, illustrative of pioneer life in the 
early days of the west. Cloth, I2mo, pp. 310. 
$1.50 


Smith, Luella Dowd. Wind Flowers. A 
volume of short poems, mostly translations from 
the German. ‘“ These poems, well worthy to be 
distinguished from mere verse, are all brief, 
though not fragmentary. The book is beautiful 
in appearance .”— Boston Commonwealth. Cloth, 
square 18mo, pp. 235. $1.00. 


Stebbins, Giles B. The American Protection- 


ist’s Manual, 16mo, pp. 195. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 40 cents. 


After Dogmatic Theology, What? Ma- 
terialism, or a spiritual philosophy and natural 
religion. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 144. 60 cents. 


—Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George’s “ Progress and Pov- 
erty’ and “ Protection or Free Trade.”’ Square 
18mo, pp. 64. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Stockwell, C. T. The Evolution of Immor- 
tality. An essay showing the considerations 
pointing toward a belief in man’s future individual 
existence, that may be drawn from the physical 
facts of his nature and origin. Ready in Fan- 
uUar y. 


Straub, Jacob. The Consolations of Science, 
or Contributions from Science to the Hope of Im- 
mortality, and Kindred Themes, Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
435. $2.00, 


ty. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 


the werks of George Eliot, for clubs and private 
reading. Paper, square 158mo, pp. 10. I0 cents. 


Funglish Editions at Half Price. 


HE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
| % beg to announce that with January, 1888, they will 
AW fe furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of 


Nineteenth Century, 


No American, desirous of keeping 
abreast of the times, can afford to 
be without these three great En- 
glish Monthly Reviews. Their con- 
tributors comprise the foremost and 
ablest writers of the World, and 
their contents treat of the latest 


GORIEM poTaty Review, 
FTINgHLY Review, nico Sui 


Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $ 12.00. 


EInburg Review. 
Quarterly Review. 


DoOTLISH Review 


We take great pleasure in announcing that 
from January I, 1888, we shall resume ex- 
clusive control in America of these two 
great English Quarterlies, furnishing sub- 
scribers with original sheets. 


Under an arrangement with the English 
publisher, we assume exclusive control of 
* the American issue, in original sheets. 


Is the leading and most popular monthly <f 
Great Britain, The tone of its articles is 
unexceptionable, rendering it most desirable 
for the Home Circle. 


Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5.50; any three, $8.00; all four, $10.50. 


Westminster Review. "st MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1387. 


This Review will continue faithful to its mission as an 
organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 
philosophical and religious questions. 
Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per Number, 
. 
—-AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
- Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 
gress of the Shakespearian world; to en- 
courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suggestive 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interést not only to Shakespeare 
specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
tist, and the student of general literature. 
Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 
fj | | HE No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER, 
Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 
Ali Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada. 


Leonard Secett Publicatien Coe., 


Blackwood § Ma 


OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS. 


Sam's P. Fannux, Treas. 1104 Walnut Street, Phil 2cdelphia. 
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Special List of Liberal and Standard Books 


FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 


17% Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


octrine of a Future Life. New and en- 
larged edition. Roval 8vo. $3.50. 


Allen, Joseph Henry. Hebrew Men and 
Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. 
A running sketch of the Old Testament story 
and the religious development of the “ Re- 
ligion of Israel,” picturesquely written. 16mo, 
$1.50. 


the 


Our Liberal Movement in Theology. 
A sketch and criticism of the history of Uni- 
tarianism in New England, followed by three 
lectures, the subjects of which are, A Scien- 
tific Theology, The Religion of Humanity, 
and The Gospel of Liberalism. 16mo. 


$1.25. 


Christian History in its Three Great 


Periods. First Period: Early Christianity. 
Second Period: The Middle Age. Third 
Period: Modern Phases. Gives the entire 


development of Catholic Christianity to the 
eve of the Reformation, with modern phases 
of Religious Life. 3 vols. 16mo. $3.75. 


Outlines of Christian History, A. D. 
50-1880. Designed as a manual for class in- 
struction on the origin, growth and principles 
of Christianity from its foundation to the 
present time. 16mo. 75 cts. 


Three Phases of Modern Theology 
Atrio of essays, discussing ‘‘ Calvinism as a Force 
in History,’ * Unitarianism, Then and Now,” and 
“The Gospel of Liberalism.’’ All have appeared 
in the pages of the Umitartan Review. 8vo. 
Paper. 35 cts. 

Bartol, C. A., D. D. Radical Problems. 
A protest against popular theology, and “rad- 
ical,” not in the usual sense of the term, but 
in its true sense, that of attempting to pierce 
to the roots of things. 16mo. $1.25. 


Brooke, Rev. Stopford A., A. M. Unity of 
God and Man. A collection of sermons, from the 
opening one of which the volume takes its name. 
Iz7mo, $1.50. 


Faith and Freedom, Another series 
of sermons, treating of “Immortality,” the “ Intel- 
lectual Development of Christ,’ “Liberty,” the 
“Changed Aspects of Christian Theology,’ and 
like vital questions. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Edwin D. Mead. 12mo. $1.50. 


Campbell, Helen. Prisoners of Poverty : 
Women Wage-workers, their Trades and their 
Lives. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 257. $1.00. 


Chadwick, John W. A _ Book of Poems, 
The collection embraces a variety of subjects, 
aud is divided into three parts—poems. of 
nature, poems of life, and times and seasons. 
Square 18mo. $1.00. 


The Man pete In his preface Mr. 
Chadwick says: “I shall not be suspected by 
any generous person of imagining that I have 
written any final word about a theme which 
has inspired hundreds and thousands of vol- 
umes , I have but endeavored with 
the help of many eminent scholars 
to write a book which shall contribute some- 
thing to a rational understanding of the human 
greatness of Jesus.” 16mo. $1.00. 


A Daring Faith, and Other Sermons, 
‘‘Pivine Service,” ‘American Unitarianism,” 
“Jesus and Modern Life,” ‘The Gospel of Sci- 
ence,” and “* The New Orthodoxy,” are some of 
the subjects dealt with in this volume, I2mo. $1. 


Faith on the Earth. Sixteen sermons, 
discussing “‘ Ethical Culture,” “Gnostics and Ag- 
nostics,” ‘* Progressive Orthodoxy,” ‘“Things that 
Remain,” “The Spirit of Truth,” “The Good 
New Times,” and various other questions in mod- 
ern theology. 12mo. $1.00. 


The Faith of Reason. A series of 
discourses on the leading topics of religion, 
and dealing chiefly with the modern aspects of 
religious thought. 16mo. $1.00. 


A Christmas 
16mo. $1.00. 


In Nazareth Town, 
Fantasy, and other Poems, 


The Two Voices: Poems 


, compiler. 
Cloth, red edges, 


of the Mountains and the Sea. 
square 16mo., pp. 207. $1.00, 


Channing Centenary Volume. A report 
of the meetings held in America, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, in honor of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Eldery Channing. Edited by Russel Nevins 
Bellows. 8vo, pp. 603. Cloth $2.00. 


Child, Lydia Maria. Aspirations of the 
World. A collection of the moral and re- 
ligious utterances of all nations, in all times, 
illustrating the fact that there always has been, 
and is now, a universal belief in one God. 
16mo0. $1.25. 


Christmas Day and All the Year. Stories 
by Susan Coolidge, Mary C. Bartlett, Sargent 
Flint, Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney, and others, 
Told for the younger readers of the Cristian 
Register, and compiled from the columns of 
that paper by Mrs, Fanny B. Ames. Square 
16mo0, $1.00, 


Clarke, Rev. James Freeman. Vexed Ques- 
tions in Theology. A Series of Essays. ‘The 
Five Points of Calvinism and the Five Points of 
the New Theology,” “Christ and his Anti-Christs,”’ 
“Is Probation or Education the End of Life ?” 
“Agnosticism vs. Positivism,’ ‘The Scientific 
Basis of Prayer,’ and ‘Some Reasons for Believ- 
ing in a Future Life,’ are a few of the titles. 


I2mo. $1.00. 
Cobbe, Frances Power. The Duties of 
Women. Treating of the duties and respon- 


sibilities of women, whether “ Personal,” 
“Arising from Relationship,” “Founded on 
Contract,” or resulting from their position as 
“Mistresses of Households,” “Members of 
Society,” or “Citizens of the State.” 12mo, 
$1.00, 


Religious Duty. The author de- 
signs this as acontribution toward the devel- 
op nent of Theism as a Religion for the Life 
no less than a Philosophy for the Intellect, 
though far from claiming to accomplish the 
purpose adequately, she says her pages only 
contain such simple results of the great truth 
as she sees them, 12mo. $1.00. 


The Peak in Darien. A series of 
papers “intended,” says the author in her pre- 
face, “for those of my contemporaries who 
are daily brought face to face with some of the 
darker problems of the time, or are led by 
their advancing years to ponder on the mys- 
tery of the great transition.” 12mo. $1.00. 


Darwinism in Morals, and Other 
Essays. Fourteen papers, reprinted from the 
Theological and Fortnightly Reviews, Frazer’s 
and Macmillan’s Magazines, and the Manches- 
ter Friend, 12mo, $2.00, 


Eliot, William G. Home Lifeand Influence. 
A series of essays, turning chiefly upon wo- 
man—her education, herduties, her follies, and 
her mission. 12 mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia. Jackanapes. 
Jackanapes is a harum-scarum but lovable lit- 
tle lad, who tumbles from a happy child- 
world into the army, and loses his own life 


trying to save that of a comrade. Square 
12mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot. A quaint 


English tale, whose hero begins life in a work- 
house, but by and by goes to make sunshine 


for poor old Daddy Darwin, and in the end 


becomes master of the Dovecot. Square 
1z2mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 
The Story of a Short Life. A short 


life, but a brave one, for when the little hero 
found he could not be a real soldier as he 
wished, he made up his mind to fight the ene- 
mies within him, and succeeded very well. 
Square12mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 


Grove, Dr. George. Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies. With illustrations from the 
scores, Sufficiently technical to be of value 
to the student of music, but popular enough 
to be intelligible and useful to the general 
reader, 12mo. $1.50. 


Hale, Edward Everett. The Man Without 
a Country, and Other Tales,—among them 
“My Double and How he Undid me,” a story 
with a moral for ministers. 16mo. $1.25. 


Ten Times One is Ten: oy Possi- 
ble Reformation). Telling how the “Lend a 
Hand” clubs, which are springing up all over 
the country, really had their beginning in the 
life of an unselfish young man, who died be- 
fore the first one was thought of. 16mo. $1. 


—His Level Best. The first story is 
the one that gives the book its title; the others 
are- “The Brick Moon,” “Water Talk,” 
“Mouse and Lion,” “The Modern Sindbad,” 
“A Tale of a Salamander.” 


How To Dolt. A series of papers 
telling young people How to Talk, How to 
Write, How to Read, How to go into Society, 
and How to Travel, and discoursing of Life 
at School, Life in Vacation, Life Alone, Habits 
in Church, Life with Children, Life with your 
Elders, Habits of Reading, and the Art of 
Getting Ready. 16mo. $1.00. 


What Career? or, the Choice of a 
Vocation and the Use of Time. Some of the 
subjects treated are: “Study Outside of 
School,” “A Theological Seminary,” “Char- 
acter,” “The Specialties,” and “The Responsi- 
bilities of Young Men.” 16mo. $1.25. 


Crusoe in New York, and Other 
Stories, among them “Max Keesler’s Horse- 
Car” and “The Modern Psyche. 16mo 


$1.25. 


Sybaris and Other Homes. A plea 
for the workingmen, showing how useless it 
is to hope for advancement among them while 
in their homes they are surrounded by so much 
that is lowering. 16mo. $1.25. 


Seven Spanish Cities and the Way 
to Them. Glimpses of history, allusions of 
Oriental literature, earnest talk about religion, 
consideration of Spanish politics, all mixed in 
with a running description of the various 
sights to be seen. 16mo. $1.25. 


Stories of War; Stories of the Sea; 
Stories of Adventure; Stories of Discovery ; 
Stories of Inventions. Compiled by Edward 
Everett Hale. 5 vols., 16mo, each $1.00. 

In His Name. A story of the Wal- 
denses in the days of Richard I. of England. 
Sq. 18mo0. $1.00. 


Hedge, Frederic Henry, D. D. The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition. Deals with 
many of the most striking and urgent prob- 
lems suggested by the Hebrew cosmology, 
such as ‘‘Creation,” “Man an Image of God,” 
“Manin Paradise,” ““The Deluge,” etc. 16mo. 


$1.50. 


Reason in Religion. In two parts. 
(1) Religion within the bounds of Theism ; 
(2) Rational Christianity. 16mo. $1.50. 


Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. 
They discuss many vital themes, such as 
Pantheism, The Origin of Things, The Seo 
ical Element in the New Testament, Dualism 
and Optimism, The Way of Religion, The 
Human Soul, The Natural History of Theism, 
Incarnation and Transubstantiation, and a 


Critique of Proofs of the Being of God. 16- 
mo, $1.50. : 
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Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Es- 
says. Dr. Hedge selects as examples of philo- 
sophic atheists an ancient and a modern, repre- 
senting two opposite types,—Epicurus and Schop- 
enhauer. Among the miscellaneous essays are 


which can not be marshalled under any of 
these headings, and so have a department by 
themselves, and are termed “ Pot-pourri.” 
Square, 16 mo. $1.50. 


‘‘ Life and Character of Augustine,” “‘ Immanuel Seeley, J. R.,M.A. Ecce Homo. A Sur- 
Kant,” “The Philosophy st Fetichism,” “Gen- | Vey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. In 
ius.” £9m0. $2.00. his preface to this book the author says it discusses 
" no theological questions whatever, but endeavors 

Hours With the German Classics. 


to furnish an answer to the question, What was 


ee 


“These essays contain the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author in his official capacity as 
Professor of German Literature. Far from assume 
ing to be a complete history of that literature 


Horst as 


Cirist’s object in founding the society called by 
his name, and how is it adapted to attain that ob- 
ject? 16mo. $1.00. 
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they aim to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly repre- 
sent the nation’s genius.”—F rom the Author's 
Explanatory Note. 8vo. $2.50. 


Hosmer, Frederick L., and Gannett, Will- 
iam C. The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems. “ Deep Communion with Nature, spiritual 
insight, profound trust, reverent and tender ascrip- 
tion, are finely distilled in these verses. They 
are poems which have the dew on them, and 
every dewdrop is the mirror of a large world. It 
is a book of inspiration for the religious life.’’ 
16mo. $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Jackson, Helen Hunt. Complete poems, in- 
cluding “‘ Verses”? and “Sonnets and Lyrics.” 
16mo, pp. 326. Cloth. $1.50; full morocco, 
$ 3.50. 

Knappart, J. The Religion of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Richard A. Armstrong. 
A manual containing a brief history of the religion 
of the Jews,—an abstract of the great work of Pro- 
fessor Kuenen on this subject. 16mo. $1.00. 


Martineau, James. Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things. Discourses practical in character, 
touching but occasionally on speculative topics, 
and addressed to the needs and wants of the heart 
and conscience. First Series, 16mo. $1.50. 
Second Series, I2mo. $2.00. 


Mozoomdar, P. C. The Oriental Christ. 
Written by a Hindoo, but reverential always 
and full of a loving admiration for the charac- 
ter of Christ. 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Mead, Edwin D. Martin Luther. A Study 
of the Reformation, The story of the great 
Reformer’s life and achievements, graphically 
yet earnestly written, and seasoned with keen 
comments upon his teachings, Cloth, 12 mo, 
$1.25. 

Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie. Twosto- 
ries—one of a lonely little spinster who longed to 
aid the benighted heathen, the other of a poor old 
country woman, who went to the city to live with 
her son, and found it all so different from what 
she imagined it would be. 16mo. 50 cents. 


Oort, Dr. H. and Hooykaas, Dr. I. The 
Bible for Learners. It is the Bible story, told in 
connected form, with a history of the book and of 
the Bible countries and peoples. Old Testament. 
Vol. I.—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges. Vol. II.— 
Kings and Prophets. $4.00. New Testament. 
Vol. III. $2.00. 


Parker, Theodore. Prayers. Caught by a 
friend as they rose to his lips in the Boston Music 
Hall. 16mo. $1.00. 


Putnam, Alfred P. Singers and Songs of the 
Liberal Faith. Selections of hymns and other 
sacred poems cf the liberal church in America, 
with bio graphical sketches of the writers, and 
historical and illustrative notes. 8vo. $3.00. 


Savage, Rev. Minot]. My Creed. Every 
sensible man must have a creed. He who 
says, “I have no creed,” or “I don’t believe 
in creeds,” gives expression to one of two be- 
liefs: 1. That well-grounded opinions are un- 
attainable; or, 2, That they are unimportant; 
and either of these opinions is in itself a creed, 


though a very poor one,.”—Author, 12 mo, 
Cloth, $1.co, 


Poems. Here are poems of “ Na- 
ture,” of “ Life,” and of “Love.”—“Problems” 
in verse, poems about “Persons” and “Times,” 
and about “ Sorrow and Hope,” besides a few 


Natural Religion. With anew explar 
atory preface. The hand that stripped from the 
name of Christ the thousand superstitions that sur- 
rounded him, here deals with Christianity as he then 
dealt with its originator 16mo, $1.2.5. 


Stebbins, Rufus P..D. D. A study of the 
Pentateuch. For Popular Reading. An in- 
quiry into the age of the so-called books of 
Moses, with an introductory examination of 
recent Dutch theories, as represented by Dr. 
Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel.” Substantially 
a reprint of articles published in the Unitarian 
Review, 1879 and 1880. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Talbot, George Foster, Jesus: His Opin- 
ions and Character. The New Testament 
Studies of a Layman. The conclusions, since 
they make Jesus simply a great moral teacher, 
and set aside as fabulous much of the Bible on 
which theological dogmas have been based, 
will be classed by some as rationalistic. Crown 
octavo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Tileston, Mary W.,compiler. Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs. A little book of selections, 
—a Bible verse, a poem verse, and a dozen or 
so of lines in prose, for each day in the year. 
18mo. $1.00. 


Quiet Hours. Poems of Nature and 
Religion, collected by Mrs. Tileston. Square 
16mo. Two Series, Each $1.00. 


Wisdom Series. Selections from 
the Apocrypha; The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, or, Ecclesiasticus; Selections 
from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius An- 
tonius; Selections. from the Imitation of 
Christ; Sunshine in the Soul; First and Sec- 
ond Series; Selections from Epictetus; The 
Life and History of the Rev. Doctor John Tau- 
ler; Selections frat Fenelon; Socrates: The 
Apology and Crito of Plato; The Phzdo of 
Plato. 18 mo. Cloth, red edges, 11 volumes, 
each 50 cents. 
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STATUETTES OF 


EMERSON 


By SIDNEY H. MORSE, Sculptor. 


ONE-FOURTH LIFE SIZE, 


Heartily praised by Rev. J. L. Jones, Rev. 
J. Vila Blake, Rev. George Batchelor and 


others. 
PRICE, $7.00. 


Sent to any address, by express, securely 
packed, without extra charge. Expressage 
paid by customer at his own express office. 


Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 


175 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO. 


PROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 
cise, convincing reply to HENRY GEORGE, by GILEs 
B. STEBBINS, Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. | 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, m 


— and =a. ve Pp me = we in such AB 
be readily assimilated 6 system. 
Pre ered eccordin to the directions of Prof. E. N. 


Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 


vee Exhaustion, 
Weakened Energy, 


Werveusness, 
indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all schvols. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices Reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par 
ticulars mailed free. Man tured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


(=BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


New York, Penn & Ohio 
RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake HATH & Western 2B 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


——WITHi-——— 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coac , Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General M nager. General Pass. Agent. 
NEY ToR=z. 


THE FAVORITE. 


A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
' model of luxury and con- 
venience, in sickness or in 
health. 60 changes of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. Unlike other chairs, it 
can be adjusted by the one 
sitting in it. We make Wheel and 
Physicians’ Chairs. Invatrps’ Goops a 
{\/ Srectatyry Catalogue free. Mention 
m/ this paper. Stevens Cuare Co. 
No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE NEW WEST. 
A vivid portrayal of the stupendous marvels in 
d west of the Missouri River. Six 


the vast wonder- 
Books in one Vol. Over 350 afrisinal fine En- 


gravings. A perfect Picture Gallery. It has more 
selling qualities than any other book. A new 
nt re soe Sap onder. his air peer, wars, em 
missio ocom, tition. Clearte ry. 
AGENTS WANTED. ‘A rare chance for live 
nts to make money. Apply atonce. Terms very 
liberal. g@~A few General Agents Wanted..4 4 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicu, CT. 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 


VOLUME XX. | 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER 17, 1887. 


| NUMBER 16. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE editor of the Standard is troubled because Dr. Armi- 
tage, author of a ‘‘ History of the Baptist,’’ knows what a 
‘trump card’’ is. This Baptist editor does not know what 
it is, nor does ‘‘ any of his household,’’ he assures us, and 
they are very happy in their agnosticism. 


THE Universalist tells a good story of the wife of Gen. 
Crook throwing some water-cress out of a car window while 
traveling through Arizona ; the savory herbs fell into a brook 
and took root, and now cresses grow abundantly in that part 
of the territory. This is the way to civilize the arid territory 
of human nature. Our unconscious planting brings often the 
greatest results. 


Ir is said that the crisis and change in the French govern- 
ment has had, and will have, a very unfavorable effect upon 
De Lesseps’ canal scheme at Panama. Poor De Lesseps! His 
immortality was sure without undertaking this stupendous 
work, the dividing the American continents and uniting the 
two greatest oceans; and yet, somehow, this failure in his old 
age will prevent our feeiing his greatness as we should have 
felt it had he rested upon his honors without undertaking it. 
The case is even worse than that; his failure involves the loss 
of their hoarded earnings by many thousands of people in 
France who can ill afford to lose, and we rightly attach blame 
to him, through whose unwisdom the innocent suffer. 


THE Christian Union suggests that the time may come when 
in our cities every ward shall have its free library and reading- 
room, just.as it now has its free school-house. The expense 
of such libraries would not be great, would be insignificant, 
indeed, compared with that of the schools, and the good done 
would seem to be more immediate, as the reading classes are 
older than the school children. Such libraries, however, 
should be carefully selected and managed; for they could only 
be justified—as, indeed, the public schools are chiefly to be justi- 
fied—as a measure of prudence, economy and self-defense on 
the part of a republican form of government. 


THE leading article in the A//antic for December, written 
by Mr. E. H. House, is entitled ‘‘ The Thralldom of Japan,”’ 
which title will doubtless give it a wide reading. We Uni- 
tarians, at any rate, are much interested in Japan just now, 
and hope the United States will doher duty in regard to any 
thralldom under which the Japanese may be suffering. Mr. 
House’s article, however, we fear will not make a very favor- 
able impression. He describes real wrongs without doubt; but 
a much simpler and clearer statement of them, with less 
vehemence of argumentation, would surely have produced a 
better effect. 


Our Methodist friends are the champion financiers of 
Christendom. Is that a compliment? Wedonotknow. A 
recent number of the orthwestern Christian Advocate speaks 
of a successful dedication of a church in Wisconsin. The 
improvement cost $11,000, and on the day of opening 
$8,500 was unprovided for, but a Chicago doctor of divinity 
preached and ‘‘ managed the finances ;’’ this secured a sub- 
scription of $6,500, which, with the ‘‘ better /everage the 
church will have upon the public, leaves matters in a hopeful 
condition.’’ The italics are ours. Is it a “‘leverage’’ on 
the purses of the public that the church is to aim at? The 
same paper speaks enthusiastically of a Chicago pastor, who, 
finding that there would be a $6,o00 debt on a new church, 


‘“‘proceeded to devise all kinds of partnerships, members’ funds, 
Sunday-school syndicates and special class treasurers lo assume 
the fag ends of the cost ;’’ and so the church was “‘ presented to 
the Lord’’ free from debt! What has that church to say, for 
some time at least, against booms in real estate, bulls on 
board of trade, Standard Oil trusts, monopolies, and sharp 
bargainers in ‘‘ futures? ’’ The editor prays that this church, 
beautiful in $65,000 cost, may be the ‘‘ cause of thousands 
walking the streets and boulevards of the New Jerusalem.’’ 


THEY have been having an interesting case of conscience 
in Dubuque. Some of the leading ladies of that city, who 
are interested in the lowa Home for the Friendless, have 
been in the habit of giving a ball in support of that institu- 
tion annually. This year a revival was in progress in the 
Evangelical churches, and the time of the ball was postponed 
on that account—giving the revival, as was supposed, time to 
culminate, mature, and reap its fruits. The time, however, 
seems to have been insufficient, and the revival was still in 
progress when the date of the ball approached. ‘The minis- 
ters interested in the revival offered to raise as much money 
as the ball would probably net the ladies for the Home for the 
Friendless, if the invitations to the dance should be canceled. 
No attention was paid to this offer, and a little later some- 
body else offered the ladies a thousand dollars—much more 
than they would net by their entertainment, if they would 
desist. Then the ladies took the matter into prayerful con- 
sideration; but, with woman’s proverbial pluck, they came 
out with a declaration, from which the following sentences 
are quoted: 


* As a band of Christian women, working for a charitable institution, 
we cannot consistently, or in justice to ourselves, admit or assume, for any 
consideration, that this innocent amusement that we have for years pro- 
vided as a means to help us in support of our charitable work, can be in 
any way inconsistent or detrimental to a Christian life or character. We 
earnestly recommend these young converts to lean not on any 
human arm for counsel or support, but, as individuals, to search their own 
consciences, . follow its dictates fearlessly and cheerfully.”’ 


AN important conference was held in Washington, D. C., 
last week, consisting of leading representatives of the 
Evangelical churches of the country. That they were 
assembled in the interest of high concerns and perplexing 
problems, is evident from the following extract from the call : 
‘‘The Christian church has not yet fully recognized its relations 
to the entire life of the community and the nation. All 
Christian men, preoccupied with private concerns and over- 
burdened by the demands on their time, are prone to neglect 
the public welfare, and are loath to accept any responsibility 
for existing evils. Denominations and local churches, each 
intent on its own good work, have fallen into a harmful com- 
petition instead of engaging in an intelligent and compre- 
hensive co-operation. Our marvelous material growth and 
the progress of invention have produced new conditions, 
to which business has been quick to adapt its methods. Do 
not important changes in population and in the habits and 
temper of the people require some changes in the methods of 
Christian work? Among the questions to be discussed are 
the following: 1. What are the present perils and oppor- 
tunities of the Christian church and of the country? 2. 
Can any of them be met best by a hearty co operation of all 
Evangelical Christians, which, without detriment to any 
denominational interests, will serve the welfare of the whole 
church? 3. What are the best means to secure such co- 
operation, and to waken the whole church to its responsibility ? 
This is another significant sign that the trend of thought 
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186 UNITY. 


is toward unity. Why draw the line at Evangelical Chris- 
tians? But it is a great step forward to ignore the smaller 
lines inside. Let the Evangelicals unite; let the Liberal 


forces unite, and by and by these two alliances will strike 
hands. 


THat Jacob Sharp should be at liberty, and Anarchist 
Most behind the bars, will probably be taken as a sign of the 
times by a certain class of foreigners contemplating emigra- 
tion to America—let us at least hope so! And it seems at 
least not unlikely that the same sentiment may have had 
something to do in bringing about the results in the two cases. 
That sentiment may be worded, ‘‘ Law and order at any rate, 
righteousness and liberty if we can.’” The sort of liberty 
some classes seem most desirous of finding and enjoying in 
this country, no government can guarantee or maintain. It 
is the sort of liberty looked for by the foreigner in the old 
story, who, met by a furious dog, attempted to pick up a pav- 
ing stone to throw at him, and, the stone remaining firm in 
the pavement, exclaimed: ‘‘And you call this a free coun- 
try, with your stones all chained, and your dogs let loose!’’ 


THE /nterior says that ‘‘ the Congo Free State bids fair to be 
almost literally destroyed by the barrels ‘of whisky, and still 
worse forms of spirituous liquors, which the Christian nations 
of Europe are yearly pouring upon the untutored but rum- 
loving people of the great Congo valley.’’ It further says: 
‘* Two or three years ago goo barrels of whisky were landed 
on the shores of Madagascar, with a brand which indicated 
that they had come from a professedly Christian nation. 
The authorities of that once heathen nation actually pur- 
chased this cargo of whisky and knocked the barrels in the 
head, that their vile contents might be swallowed up by the 
sand rather than by the people.’” Surely, how empty a thing 
is the Christian ame ever in danger of becoming! And yet 
this same paper sees no hope for the pagan millions, save 
through the mame of Jesus Christ ! 


WE regret to read in the last number of Zhe Open Court, 
that that paper under its present name and editorship is to be 
discontinued. With Mr. and Mrs. Underwood in charge, 
our neighbor has deserved its name of ‘* Open Court’’ by the 
fairness and the solidity of itsarticles; and, if their ‘‘ Court ”’ 
must close, we hope the same trained judges will be heard 
from elsewhere, serving their old cause of freedom and char- 
acter in religion. We copy part of their farewell: 


When the editors of Z7ke Open Court came west, early in the present 
year, to establish and conduct this journal, they entered upon a work 
which they then hoped would continue many years. Some months pre- 
viously, B. F. Underwood had notified the trustees of The Jndex, of which 
he had been manager and co-editor five years, of his intention to resign 
that position at the end of the year to take charge of the new journalistic en- 
terprise. Subsequently the trustees voted to discontinue 7ke /ndex, and 
among the considerations which led to the decision was the belief that the 
new paper, under the management announced, would “ continue the work 
of Zhe /ndex,” and be not an unworthy successor of that paper. 

Mr. Hegeler had long entertained the thought, and had often mentioned 
to B. F. Underwood, his purpose of founding a liberal journal in the west, and 
had repeatedly expressed the desire that he should have charge of it. Now, 
when the work is but just begun, only a few months from the date of the 
first number, the editors have to announce that this work, so far as their 
connection with the paper is concerned, is at anend. It is sufficient, per- 
haps, to say that the immediate cause of the editors’ resignation is Mr. 
Hegeler’s expressed desire and purpose to makea place on 7he Open Court 
for Dr. Paul Carus, who never had, it should here be said, any editorial con- 
nection with the paper, who never wrote a line for it except as acontributor 
and as Mr. Hegeler’s secretary, and who was unknown to Mr. Hegeler when 
his contract with the editors was made. To the request that Dr. Carus be 
accepted as an associate editor, the present editors, for good and sufficient 
reasons, have unhesitatingly refused to accede; and although always willing 
to make concessions when required in the interests of the paper, a point is 
now reached where they feel compelled bw self-respect to sever all relations 
with this journal rather than yield to Mr. Hegeler’s latest requirement. At 
the same time the editors acquit the proprietor of the paper of any inten- 
tional injustice in this matter, and appreciate his high purpose in founding 
and sustaining 7'e Open Court, May its future fulfill his highest expecta- 
tions ! 

It is with deep regret that the editors now abruptly bid farewell to the 
contributors, to whom the paper is indebted for almost all that has made it 
valuable, and the readers of Zhe Open Court, among whom they count 
many personal friends. 


December 17, 1887 


Who are the Descendants of the Puritans ? 


We are approaching Forefathers’ Day, which, following 
hard upon the Thanksgiving joy, leads to a commendable 
pride among those who boast of Puritan blood in their veins ; 
and this leads us to inquire, who are the true descendants of 
the Puritans? 

Not they who are yet fighting the battles of the seventeenth 
century,and go stalking about like goblins in the grave-clothes 
otadead generation; not they who are trying to sow the broad 
fields of a new West with the creed-corn found in Cremwell’s 
haversacks, but they who are dealing Cromwetiian blows 
to the evils and the falsehoods of to-day; they who are still 
Pilgrims riding the unmapped main of some new Atlantic in 
another ‘‘ Mayflower’’ of progress to some other Plymouth 
Rock of an advanced idea; they who are to-day willing to 
sign some new Declaration of Independence, demanding 
some larger liberty; they who are battling for an emancipation 
from tradition and conventionality, who are repudiating the 
doctrines that have been drained of their inspiration. 


“‘They were men of present valor, stalwart old inconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the past’s. 
But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 
The rude grasp of that great impulse which drove them across the sea, 


“They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors to our sires, 
Smothering in their holy ashes freedom’s new-lit altar-fires ; 
Shall we make their creed our jailer? 
Shall we, in our haste to slay, 
From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away 
To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of to-day ? 


‘* New occasions teach new duties—time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires: we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our ‘ Mayflower,’ and steer beldly through the desperate 

winter sea, 
Nor attempt the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted key.”’ 


Who are the descendants of the Puritans? Not the pres- 
ident of the Andover Theological School, who, with his 
co-laborers, takes solemn oath every five yeu.s that he thinks 
the same thoughts that his grandfather did; rather Emerson, 
the lineal descendant of seven generations of Puritan preach- 
ers, is the true descendant of the Puritan ; for Emerson has 
inherited the independent character—the spirit of the Puri- 
tan; the Andover man has inherited the Puritan creed. This 
Andover man has a doleful task on hand. He has mounted 
guard over achest of dead bones. He is walking the beat, 
like the sentinel on the ramparts of Quebec, of whom Henry 
Thoreau tells us, armed to the teeth. His presence there, as 
the corporal explained to Thoreau, was because ‘‘ there hused 
to be ha harsenal ’ere many years hago, hand the guard ‘as 
never been discharged, sir.’’ Let him, then, who would 
enter into the spiritual line of the Puritans, who would really 
inherit their message, hold aloft the white banner of con- 
science, upon which is written in letters of living light the 
Puritan’s battle-cry, nay, the battle cry of every true soldier 
of heaven since time began—‘‘ Duty.’’ Let this banner be 
held above the time-serving, thought-shrinking battalions of 
men. The old battle of our Puritan forefathers is still raging. 
It has shifted ground a little. The desire for popularity gags 
the religious teacher now, as in the day of the Roundheads; 
conscience is muffled by the god, Conformity, now as then; 
expediency, cat-like, stealthily treads and purrs around the 
altars of religion, now as then; the marts of trade and the 
halls of state, now as in the days of Charles I., are threatened 
by those who would buy peace at the cost of liberty, and sell 
honesty for prosperity. We need to marshal another Crom- 
wellian army—an army given to plain speaking, an army 
sworn.to call things by their true names. We need a new 
Puritanism to call ‘‘a spade a spade”’ in religion. There are 
grave questions waiting such a discussion—questions far more 
vital than any that can come in dogmatic theology. These 
awful questions, nay, let me say sublime, inspiring questions 
of capital and labor; of temperance reform; the claim of 
woman, asking that her place in society be determined by the 
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measure of her intelligence, the purity of her purpose, the 
quality of her service, rather than by her facility of en- 
during a march, of carrying a musket, or the place prescribed 
for her by Miss Prudy, Madame Grundy or the self-appointed 
lord of creation, who is so anxious to help the Lord of the 
universe keep woman within her proper sphere—these are 
questions pressing hard upon us, and they call for the Puritan 
idea to preside over the discussion. 

We do not say that the Puritan idea belongs to one side of 
any of these questions any more than to the other. It is not 
a conclusion, but a method of m'nd;; it is an attitude of soul. 
It is not a stake to which you can tie, but the road upon which 
you ought to travel; it is that which is opposed to timidity, 
to insincerity, to time-serving and to partisanship; it is op- 
posed to indifference and hollow pretension. We know how 
fallible the human judgment is, how treacherous even the de- 
cisions of conscience sometimes are, and what a sorry dance 
duty sometimes leads its devotees, and yet we believe it to be 
the highest and safest standard taken by man. We believe in 
the virility of conscience and the vitality of self-reliance. You 
say it will not work in society, it can not be applied to poli- 
tics. We point you to the supremacy of Massachusetts over 
the sisterhood of states, and Massachusetts, more than any 
other state in the Union, has been carved out of Puritan loy- 
alty; point you to the beauty and power of the lives of our 
public men who have been most obedient to the Puritan idea 
—they who apply to public as to private problems but one 
question, ‘* Whatis the right in the matter ?’’ who always meas- 
ure their conduct by the yard-stick of duty—Horace Mann, 
Gerrit Smith, John Pierpont, Lloyd Garrison, John Andrew, 
and Charles Sumner—aye, even such grave dreamers as Henry 
Thoreau, and the grim hero of Harper’s Ferry, grand old 
Osawatomie Brown. Condemn his methods as we must; de- 
plore his deeds as we do; scoff at his insanity as we may; 
call him mad, which he may have been, yet, in spite of all 
this, he stands in history like Michael Angelo’s Moses in art, 
a clear cut, majestic, commanding, marble figure, because 
his spirit was right though his methods were wrong, his con- 
sctence was erect though his deeds were crooked, his madness 
was of the prophetic kind, by virtue of which he wrote his 
name with his own hand among the imperishable records of 
the immortals. His story will set sluggish blood boiling in 
the hearts of men way down in the dim vistas of futurity, and 
when the names of his proper and kid-gloved critics will have 
passed forever from the face of the earth, the picture of the 
pinioned old man, smiling at the serene loveliness of the Vir- 
ginia hills as he passed to his execution, saluting the colored 
people for whose liberty he was giving his life in ransom, will 
remain clear and conspicuous in the gallery dedicated to 
human nobility—not because he loved‘truth wisely, but be- 
cause he loved her strongly; not because he followed duty 
judiciously, but because he followed it so loyally. God pours 
his infinity into the arm that wields the flashing steel even, if 
duty has consecrated it. Throuyh the mistakes of men right 


has triumphed, if their mistakes were illumined by the Puritanic 
glow of sincerity. 


Mr. Batchelor’s New Book.* 


We were interrupted in the reading of Mr. Batchelor’s in- 
teresting book, by the arrival of the Chresttan Register. In 
it our author is giving an account of his experience among 
the western churches, to which he comes as a representative 
of the American Unitarian Association. He seems to sup- 
pose he may be in the enemy’s country, and displays a wea- 
pon or two to let the western churches know (we suppose) 
what may be expected if he is attacked. In other words, he 
writes: ‘* To make my point of view absolutely clear then, 
let me say that two propositions are rejected by my intellect, 
conscience and common sense’ The first is the statement 
that ethics is the basis of religion. The second is that any 


good man, working for good things, is a Unitarian.’’ Mr. 


* Social Equilibrium, and other Problems, Ethical and Religious. By 
George Batchelor. Boston: Geo. H, Ellis, 
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Batchelor freely admits that others may honestly differ from 
him on, these points, and be useful to the cause of religion ; 
but the emphasis of his protest remains. 

To take up the second proposition first, ‘‘ that every good 
man is a Unitarian.’’ This, it must be said, is like stretching 
another word, which is growing a little fixed in meaning, 
and saying that all good men are Christians. Dr. Parks, of 
Andover, once declared, in the enthusiasm of orthodox jubi- 
lee festivities, that every man of common sense is a Calvin- 
ist. And yet, inexact as the language is, there is a certain 
breadth and magnanimity of sentiment in such utterances, 
which contrasts favorably with that narrowness of spirit which 
would exclude every one from the use and privilege of a name, 
unless he can accept it as historically or philosophically 
defined. We are reminded of the language of the lay- 
brother and of the Jew in Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,”’ 
who saw in each other’s virtues something beyond the theolo- 
gies which separated them—saw a deeper life which united 
them : 

Lay Brother. “You are a Christian, Nathan! 
are a Christian! Never was a better! ”’ 
Nathan. “What makes of me a Christian in your eyes, makes you in 
mine a Jew. Happy for both!” 
So when we consider the make-up of cur own churches, and 
other similar people who are not in them, but ought to be, 
we often, undoubtedly, depart widely from Mr. Batchelor’s 
idea of a Unitarian, in our use of the word. We think of 
certain liberal tendencies of thought; of the emphasis laid 
upon virtue and right living as compared with rites and con- 
fessions; of persons who have inherited the faith, but who do 
not care enough about it to learn what it is; in short, we think 
of Unitarianism as we were taught to think of Christianity—as 
a life rather than a theology; as an attitude toward truth and 
duty rather than a system of determined doctrines. And 
we have hitherto been willing to have any and all men wear 
the name who wanted to, or were in general sympathy with 
our aims. : 

Dr. George Putman said in his sermon on Unifarianism: 
‘‘There are more Unitarians—a thousand to one—outside of 
the Unitarian organization than inside of it; that is, Unita- 


Yes, by Heaven, you 


rians essentially, in spirit and in principle, without the name 


and without the technical doctrines.’’ Nowif Mr. Batchelor 
thinks this a very loose and dangerous way of talking, which 
ought to be corrected, he will certainly find friendly allies in 
this western field. But all the same, we fear the looseness wil! 
continue—or, at least, until some rigid and vigorous and 
authoritative definition of Unitarianism is promulgated and 
made the test of all fellowship under the Unitarian name. 

We imagine that test, however, will not be made on the 
question of the first proposition, which Mr. Batchelor rejects, 
with his ‘‘ intellect, conscience, and common sense,’’ viz., 
‘that ethics is the basis of religion.’’ This involves philo- 
sophical distinctions of considerable difficulty—distinctions 
which, we are persuaded, are not well understood, even by 
writers of speculative ability; while those who write from a 
practical standpoint are just as contradictory in their ut- 
terances. 

This proposition concerning the relation of ethics to relig- 
ion, naturally brings us back to ourauthor’s book. For we 
find that, what seems to us the most ambitious essay in it, has 
for its object to deny that religion has either an ethical or a 
scientific basis. As a matter of speculation, this problem 
needs clearing up. Unfortunately for us, Mr. Batchelor has 
not succeeded in doing it. In the struggle between intui- 
tional and evidential systems, we find ourselves still cling- 
ing to some of the old-fashioned notions. Indeed, the very 
ingenious chapter on ‘‘ Religion its own Evidence,’’ has 
raised more difficulties than it has settled. Our impression 
is that the words “‘ science,’’ ‘‘ ethics,’’ ‘‘ religion,’’ ‘‘ facts,’’ 
‘* experience,’’ ‘‘ basis,’’ have other meanings, sanctioned by 
usage, which lead to a very different conclusion. Nor are we 
convinced that our author is always consistent with himself ; 
although we need to bearin mind that the book is made up 
of essays, written somewhat independently of each other, and 
separated by considerable intervals of time, 
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But Mr. Batchelor, though sometimes tempted, like other 
strong writers, to make a paradoxical statement, says things 
hard to forget, and worth remembering. He stimulates 
thought, and most perhaps where we find in his language a 
questionable sense. Those of our readers who have met with 
some of these papers in the Unitarian Review, or elsewhere, 
and who appreciate the grace and vigor of Mr. Batchelor’s 
style, will welcome this collection. There is not one that is 
not worth reading. One of the best seems to us to be, ‘‘ The 
Natural History of the Moral Ideal ;’’ while ‘‘ Questions and 
a Correspondence,’’ by Rev. George Axford, would make one 
of the best tracts for denominational use that we know of. It 
addresses itself to a great number of peuple in our times, west 
as well as east, who, like Mary Alden, effected by ‘‘ scientific ”’ 
thought, waver in their belief in God and immortality, yet 
who never waver on the path of duty. And the solution of 
the difficulty is in the direction indicated by MrAxford: ‘I 
do not expect to find God in matter until I find him in spirit. 
Find him there, and you find him everywhere. Miss him 
there, and you find him nowhere.’’ For, as Lecky says: 
‘‘Our knowledge of the Supreme Excellence, our best evi- 
dence even of the existence of the Creator, is derived not from 
the material universe, but from our own moral nature.’’ More- 
over, to quote the historian of ‘‘ European Morals’’ a little 
further on the relation of religion to ethics, he says: ‘‘ The 
lines of our moral nature tend upward. In it we have the 
common root of religion and ethics ; for the same consciousness 
that tells us, that even when it is in fact the weakest element 
of our constitution, it is by right supreme, commanding, and 
authoritative, teaches us also that it is divine.’’ 

And Fichte writes that that morality which is but juris- 
prudence or legality, ‘‘ forbidding injustice between man 
and man,’’ suggests and passes on to a higher morality, which 
is the foundation or the gateway to religion. His words are: 
‘‘ Through the higher morality alone, and those who have 
been inspired by it, have religion—and in particular the 
Christian religion—wisdom and_ science, legislation and 
culture, art and all else that we possess of good and vener- 
able, been introduced into the world.”’ 
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Recompense. 


An idle page, turning a rusty key, 
Made the strange discovery. 


For years it had lain in the casket there, 
Treasure long-lost and rare; 

Envy of many a noble duke and earl, 
A dead queen’s splendid pearl. 


By a chance as strange, proving greater wrong, 
I found this poet’s song; 


Unhonored of men, whose slights he forgave, 
He s!eeps in a nameless grave. 


The pearl was bestowed on the kingdom’s heir ; 
The song saved my heart from despair. | 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Our Every-day Charity. 


A SUNDAY CIRCLE TALK. 


Although we may sometimes be puzzled over just how far 
charity shall enter into the punishing of crime, we may be 
quite sure of this fact—that charity can be very safely exer- 
cised in nearly all our homes. It is a well-established saying 
that charity begins at home. _ But if charity within the home 
has been so universal as to give rise to this saying, why have 
we not happier homes? I do not refer to your home—nor to 
yours—but to some of those homes in the great world outside 
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—homes where the hearth-fires burn dimly, and the flowers of 
love and faith droop and wither for lack of just a little of the 
sweet dew of charity. Nothing of what the newspapers would 
call ‘‘ shocking ’’ occurs in these homes. There is no wife- 
murder, no husband-shooting, no beating of children to 
death, but yet there is death in the air—a slow death under 
the cold, dismal, everlasting, equinoctial storm of fault-finding, 
mean retaliations, persistent discouragements and petty exac- 
tions, which know no cessation. Charity has no beginning 
in these homes. And yet it is in them that the outside friend 
will be sweetly welcomed and the friend’s child amused and 
petted; the table will be attractive, bright smiles will be worn, 
pleasant themes chosen for conversation, and personal faults 
and shortcomings be given as wide a berth as if they were 
dynamite bombs with the fuse smoking! But the guests 
depart, enfolded, so to speak, in pleasant good-nights and 
cordial good wishes, and—what then? The good cheer is 
turned down—along with the gas! The wife is perhaps up- 
braided for some little thoughtless speech, or the husband 
rebuked for a trifling neglect of etiquette. Charley has “‘ eaten 
too much cake,’’ little Grace is roundly scolded for the choco- 
late stain on her white apron, and both are hustled off to bed, 
without even one of the many smiles and good-nights that so 
pleasantly cheered the departure of the company. 

Sons and daughters growing up in such homes become 
dwarfed and warped in the damp and depressing atmosphere. 
They leave home gladly, and are glad to go separate ways, 
and if they ever obtain happy and symmetrical moral growth, 
they owe it to outside aids, or to the unfolding of some divine 
character-seed, that has escaped the general mildew of home 
influence. And yet the people in these double-faced homes 
pretend to love each other! The scolding mother would 
give her life for her child; the brother who teases his sister 
into a crying fit would promptly knock down any other fel- 
low attempting a similar facetiousness; and the husband who 
scolds and grumbles at his wife, year after year, and is never 
once sorry, would wear very deep and very heartfelt crape on 
his hat, if the object of his ,etty tempers should die. But 
what avails this most successfully hidden regard? It is not 
only in death or other occasions of grief that we most need 
the tender and patient side of ‘love which is called charity. 
We need an every-day charity, a good, stout week-day 
charity, that will wash and wear, and always be as good 
as new. 

It is everywhere considered great moral good manners 
to speak well of the dead. Why not speak well of the 
living? Why not beastenderof the heart that struggles beside 
us against the current of existence as of the pulseless and life- 
less one that is laid away in the dust, deaf and unminding? 
Why can we not bestow our charitable feelings where they will 
pay best and bring the largest returns? Why should we 
persist in having 

“‘ Careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 


Yet oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best ?”’ 


E. R. L. 


Report of the Directors’ Meeting of the W. W. U. C. 


The directors’ meeting of the Western Women’s Unitarian 
Conference was held Thursday, December 1, at the headquar- 
ters,175 Dearborn street, Chicago. There were present: Mrs. 
West in the chair, Mrs. Brown, of Hyde Park; Mrs. Warren, 
of Hinsdale; Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Hilton, Miss Hilton, of 
Chicago. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer were submitted 
and adopted. Resignations from Miss LeDuc, of Minnesota, 
and Miss Roberts, of Chicago, were read and accepted — the 
latter with special regret, owing to her long service as di- 
rector and former secretary to this conference. Mrs. F. M. 
Houts, of Decatur, Tex., was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mrs. Roberts’ withdrawal, and the secretary was 
requested to correspond with Mr. Crothers, of St. Paul, in 
reference to a successor to Miss LeDuc, for Minnesota. 
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Letters were read from the directors, Mrs. Learned, of St. 
Louis, reporting for Missouri. From Kansas City the follow- 
ing: ‘‘,The Women’s Aid Society is in good working order. 
All seem enthusiastic, earnest and hopeful. They have paid 
one-fourth on a $2,000 lot, the eventual sale of which is to go 
toward furnishing the church parlors. They are working for 
the poor, and have a literary clubof old and young justor gan- 
ized.’’ The church of the Messiah, St. Louis, have a Postoffice 
Mission Committee, and are distributing liberal literature. 
The church of the Unity, St. Louis, are doing earnest Post- 
office Mission work with increased interest and vigor. The 
branch association of the W. W. U. C. has held four well at- 
tended meetings. The last was te consider the ‘ Ideal 
Church,’’ which aroused a discussion full of interest, and a 
declaration from several that they had never held a better 
meeting. 

Mrs. Udell, of Grand Rapids, reported for Michigan. De- 
troit—‘‘ The Unitarian women are interested in three direc- 
tions, namely: The raising of money by a Christmas sale, to 
be used for any good or needed purpose; the benevolent 
work for families outside the church fellowship, and the liv- 
ing interest in the conference, or ‘‘ Independent Class,’’ 
the papers and discussions of which follow the opening exer- 
cises of the Sunday-school, both men and women participat- 
ing. ‘*‘At Manistee and Jackson the women do nocharitable 
work as a church; the former are active in a Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety of the town ; the latter in an association composed of 
all churches, and in proportion to its size, it does more than 
any other. The building of the church parlors is the result of 
their last two years’ work. In East Saginaw they have a Wo- 
man’s Society and Unity Club, and were never in a more 
prosperous condition. At Midland the women are helping to 
ca:ry on the church work, but have no Unity Club or special 
church interest. Kalamazoo, Big Rapids, Grand Rapids, 
Grand Haven and Muskegon have little to report, and the 
societies are all more or less in a comatose condition. At 
Athens and Sherwood, Miss Hultin preaches once a month, 
and at the former town they have a sermon and Sunday- 
school each Sunday. 

Miss Gould, of Davenport, forlowa.—‘‘At Humboldt there 
is a Postoffice Mission Committee, but doing little for lack 
of means, though Miss Murdock is in hearty sympathy, and 
wishes to extend the work. A Unity Club is in active opera- 
tion there. At Iowa City no organized work, but Mr. Beavis 
distributes A. U. A. tracts among the students. At Fort 
Dodge no services have been held since spring. There is 
quite a group of Unitarians there, but no unity of work. At 
Des Moines the Postoffice Mission Committee have started to 
work with considerable earnestness. At Sioux City the Post- 
office Mission work is steadily growing in the hands of an 
active committee, At Davenport the society is very active.’’ 
A Postoffice Mission Committee carries four registers, and 
proposes to raise money for its work by lectures rather than 
church collections—a suggestion that other committees 
would do well to note. 

Mrs. Hiscock, of Denver, for Colorado.—At Denver 
‘¢ great enthusiasm is feltin all of our working departments.”’ 
A Unity Club is in active operation, which dispatches one of 
the ten great novels each evening. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
will give its usual festival in December, and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Conference has an increased membership, and is 
holding its meetings regularly for hearing papers and discus- 
sions on‘religious, literary, and reformatory subjects. 

Miss Gale, of Cleveland, reports that the Postoffice Mission 
Committee keep an advertisement in the daily paper, and have 
frequent requests for papers and sermons. She is sure that 
‘liberal thought is spreading fast in our part of the country.”’ 

Mrs. Jennings, of La Porte, for Indiana.—In Hobart the 
women are very active in their church work, and in the 
absence of a permanent minister the success of the society 
depends largely upon them. La Porte.—The most earnest 
temperance workers are Unitarians. ‘The president and 
secretary of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union are 
both Unitarians. Two free kindergartens have been estab- 
lished and controlled by our women, although the member- 
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ship is very general. The Unity Club is studying Emerson, 


feeling deeply the harmonizing and uplifting influence of the 


work. | 

Mrs. Roberts, of Aberdeen, for Dakota.—The Postoffice 
Mission work is largely in the hands of eastern friends. At 
Aberdeen need of money is the great hindrance to strong 
work. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Sunderland, presenting her 
resignation as chairman of the Religious Study Class Com- 
mittee, which was accepted, and Mrs. Learned, of St. 
Louis, elected as her successor. Mrs. Jones was elected our 
delegate to the Michigan Conference at Jackson, December 
6 to 8. Canon Farrar’s address on ‘* Temperance’’ was 
submitted to the directors for consideration as a suitable tract 
to be distributed from this office, through the Conference. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

While the above reports show good work being done, they 
prove that there are great opportunities for zealous Unitarian 
women of the west to serve their cause, Every woman in 
our denomination ought to belong to the Western Women’s 
Unitarian Conference. Then we should not only have the 
great momentum which astrong body of sympathizers gives to 
a movement, but we should have the many single dollars 
which would make it possible to carry forward this work in the 
large and dignified way in which it should be done. Where- 
ever there is a church, society or circle, there should be a del- 
egate membership of $5.00, sent by the women, which en- 
titles them to three delegates to the annual session of the 
Western Women’s Unitarian Conference. Among every such 
group of Unitarians there should be a Postoffice Mission Com- 
mittee, advertising and distributing our literature. There 
ought to be among the women more distinctively religious 
study-classes, rather than so many purely literary. In the 
state of Missouri there are but four Unitarian churches; in 
Dakato, two; in Colorado, three ; in Indiana, three ; in Kan- 
sas, two; in Kentucky, one ; Nebraska, three ; Ohio, three; 
none in Oregon, Idaho, Indian Territory, New Mexico, 
Texas. 

Ought not such facts to arouse our women to renewed en- 
ergy—to realize as never before the great fields waiting for our 
labors, and to remember always that our organization exists to 
spread freedom, fellowship and character in religion? And 


let us be true to our trust. 
FLORENCE HILTON, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE W. W. U. C., JUNE 14, 1887, TO DATE. 
RECEIPTS. 


By Mrs. L. K. Woodman, St. Paul, Minn. ......-.--~-------- $ 10 
By Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago............ .....------------ 
By Church at Madison, W@..... 26 2002 coce sons conn ceces- 
Dy Geo. Fi. GON, TROON, We Bocce ence ence cede coca scene. 
By Miss Marie Mathis, Wichita, Kans._..........----------- 
By All Souls Church, Chicago (to be applied for two Life 

DERRIID sn ic'cnom sens onndbndds oetha adusanvecs 
By Denver. Society, Vasenao..-. oo ois ccc ee cc scessee 
By Ladies’ First Unitarian Society, Sioux City, lowa_----.----- 
By Miss Donna Pervier, Sheffield, Ills.__..........-..-------- 
By Mrs. H. L. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich..........--------- 
By Annual  WismOtGeck 5 onnc ond w cccbcsccecsc cooeseses 
By Gaels in bed, FAR Bh nc ccccicn adress maps osee cescnene 
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PAYMENTS. 
\ 

Te. anh Oe nc cscs cnsespasdmbananstchagecoeess |e Ue 
To Secretary’s Salary...........- I eC ht RGR ci a ea Hee 83 30 
To Traveling Expenses for secretary... .-..---.--------------- 7 0o 
2 ee ee ee  . cemetnaeoen wbendeedes I5 23 
ir a es I Oe nn ala Go ok chk 6 ced a 6 dd Ween chen 3 05 
To postage stamps and stationery for treasurer.........-.---- 1 65 
CC 45 
Tee ae ad 6 37 

$207 05 


_ Annual Memberships received from June 14 to date: 


Miss Julia West, Miss Emma Finch, Mrs. E. J. Loomis, 
Mrs. J. V. Blake, Mrs. G. D. Broomell, Mrs. P. A. Newton, 
Mrs. N. R. Stone, Mrs. G. E. Johnson, Mrs. Dean Bangs, 
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Mrs. C. G. Thomas, Mrs. J. E. Chadwick, Mrs. A. H. Wright, 
Mrs. E. I. Galvin, Mrs. Kate A. Whitney, Mrs. Fred M. 
Thomas, Mrs. Chas. Dupee, Mrs. D. E. Swinerton, Mrs. 
Henry Sayres, Mrs. J. B. Roche, Mrs. Wm. H. Coolidge, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, Mrs. S. A. Whetstone, Mrs. M. E. 
Tucker, Mrs. William Mason, Mrs. J. H. Bartlett, Mrs. E. 
H. Cushman, Mrs. J. W. Page, Mrs. F. A. Johnson, Mrs. 
John J. Howard, Mrs. H. J. Beckwith, Mrs. F. C. Loomis, 
Mrs. L. B. Mitchell, Mrs. Jerome Beecher, Mrs. M. Ayres, 
Mrs. D. A. Gage, Mrs. A. G. Burton, Mrs. M. S. Boyce, 
Mrs. C. H. S. Mixer, Mrs. A. H. Lord, Mrs. D. P. Hueston, 
Mrs. Mary H. Andrews, Mrs. C. G. Foster, Mrs. Beth 
Curtis Reed, Mrs. James R. Mann, Mrs. T. M. Gale, 
Mrs. Phebe Himrod, Mrs. M. G. Slayton, Mrs. David Utter, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Mrs. E. S. Brown, Mrs. C. B. King, Miss F. E. Dexter, 
Hyde Park, Ills. 

Mrs. W. A. Hutchinson, Mrs. Geo. A. Ingalls, Mrs. F. W. 
Palmer, Oak Park, Ills. 

Mrs. F. M. Wilder, Highland Park, IIls. 

Mrs. E. M. Comstock, Mrs. F. P. Sawyer, Miss J. E. Mc- 
Caine, St. Paul, Minn. , 

Mrs. J. D. Barber, Mrs. M. W. Sackett, Meadville, Penn. 

Miss E. M. Gould, Davenport, lowa. 

Mrs. Chas. P. Damon, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Marion Murdock, Humboldt, Iowa. 

Mrs. Jas. Van Inwagen, Mrs. C. T. Warren, Mrs. E. P. 
Hinds, Hinsdale, LIls. 

Mrs. J. W. C. Morrison, Yankton, Dakota. 

Mrs. Harriet S. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. Dr. Dakin, La Porte, Ind. 

Mrs. J. C. Hitton, 7reasurer. 
CuicaGo, ILus., Dec. 1, 1887. 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


GREELEY, COLO., November 8, 1887. 
Mr. A. J. Ricu, Cor. Sec'y Unity Club Bureau. 

Dear Sir:—Your ‘‘ introduction’’ for the work of the com- 
ing winter, published in last Unity, was read with m ch 
pleasure and I am eager to do something that will help on the 
cause. For the last eight years I have been more or less 
closely connected with organizations of a local nature that 
had always for their object ‘‘stimulation of individual 
thought.’’ My most interesting labor has been in mapping out 
courses of reading for individuals that should develop and 
liberalize at the same time ; and one of the greatest sources of 
satisfaction is that I have ‘‘ converted’’ a round score froma 
life of orthodox sloth to one of liberal activity. 

Our club work will not be fully organized until we are able 
to offer something for individual as well as combined efforts 
at improvement—I mean until we have some plan by which 
individuals in isolated piaces can pursue a systematic course 
of study,—something, for instance, like the Chautauqua course, 
to which, in its place, I have always given my hearty ap- 
proval. ‘That course has done a vast amount of good, and 
there are very few liberals who can not say to its leaders, 
‘‘ God speed!’’ Suill many liberals, and no doubt a few or- 
thodox people, have often wished for something broader to be 
put forward,—a course of reading and study which should 
offer less restraint to individual development, which should 
have for its purpose development of thought rather than be- 
lief. I may not make myself understood, and may be wrong 
as to the inside workings of the Chautauqua course, but from 
a superficial examination of their text-books it has seemed to 
me that the ultimate object of their work was not so much to 
follow wherever the ¢ru¢h might lead, whether toward ortho- 


doxy or heterodoxy, as to make from and of all its members. 


rational and intelligent Methodists. I judge this from the 
tone of its text-books and the inclusion in its bounds of such 


works as the “Plan of Salvation’’ and the exclusion of 


all liberal or dissenting authors in scientific or philosophic 


fields. Thus far I do not recall having seen anything of 


such authors as Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Gray, Spencer, 
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Fiske, Lecky, Draper, Buckle or Lewes, and no culture coulg 
be considered wide or thorough that did not include some of 
those authors. 
* * * * * * * * 
Sincerely yours, 
FRED E. Smirtu. 


The Unity Club and the Religious Life of the 
Church. 


The major part of the work done by Unity Clubs relates to 
literary matters, to intellectual study—all of which is most 
commendable. But many Unitarians have received a false 
impression from the record thus far, and quite unjustly and 
hastily allot to these organizations no scope beyond literary 
lines, and so do not consider the feasibility of using them in 
the distinctive religious work of our liberal Christian societies, 
This is an error. A Unity Club is capable of most efficient 
service in developing the religious activities of a church. This 
article is to show, in outline, what can be done. 

I. Such a club of workers can carry on a Department of 
Religious Study and Discussion. The old-time Bible class is 
to give way to a section of investigation and thought, answer- 
ing to the thing put aside, but broader and deeper in its 
methods. To ask the minister to be responsible every Sun- 
day for this department, is too much. He may enter when 
he can; but the responsibility shall rest on the club. Into 
this class the scholars, too old for the Sunday-school, may 
go, and those of any age who desire. Such a church section 
tor religious instruction and discussion exists, I may say by 
way of pointing the theory with fact, in my own Sunday 
exercises, employing leaflets of our own based on Dr. Clarke’s 
‘*Common Sense in Religion.’’ Religious interest deepens 
when people can be made to think on religious topics ; just as 
literary or historical zeal grows when studies in literature and 
history abound. 

II. A Unity Club can have the care of festivals and church 
observances, such as Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, etc. 
By taking this as a duty, these celebrations in their regular 
course are smoothly conducted and firmly held to a dignified 
and impressive result. These great object-lessons and rally- 
ing occasions, when the religious sentiment can be stirred, 
are too often left for the minister and a few faithful women to 
arrange and fulfill. Instead of being passive spectators, many 
might be co-workers, receiving a stimulus of consecration from 
the mere fact of participation. 

III. The religious fervor of a church is chilled or warmed a 
great deal by its habits of hospitality. The religious side of 
Sunday worship is not simply its praise and prayer and sermon ; 
it is greatly in the aspect it offers to the public when the 
church doors are opened and the spirit says ‘‘ come.’’ What 
do the pew-holders say? A Unity Clubcan give life, hearti- 
ness, and a truly Christian repute to a church by seeing that 
ushers are in the aisles, and everything done to make the 
stranger welcome. Parish committees never perform this 
duty except spasmodically. To have this properly carried 
out, let eight or ten of the young men of a Unity Club take 
this as their part of the co-operative work in hand. | 

IV. I have found great aid from an organization of this 
kind, though not the same in name, in my own church, in 
the way of personal help, members acting as aids or agents to 
the minister in saving his time, in consulting with individuals 
upon purely religious matters, in maturing his plans. 3 

V. Another channel is the origin and conduct of special 
meetings outside the usual church services. It may be the 
support of popular theater preaching, or school-house meet- 
ings, or poor-house or hospital exercises. A minister stands 
ready to broaden his religious work, to go out of his routine ; 
but when he looks around for singers, and companions, and a 
little body-guard of inspiring supporters, he must call and 
rally each time, with indifferent results. A Unity Club ought 
to have resources for such enterprises. 

VI. What a center of infltience such an organization would 
be; it would naturally engender loyalty to the church, an¢ 
diffuse zeal through the society. ‘laking hold of religious 
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work in such practical and earnest temper inevitably expels 
that apathy so frequently found in our churches, which need 
a consecration of working faith; faith, generally, they have 
in plenty. 

VII. Unity Clubs could do much to distribute our litera 
ture, establish libraries in churches, place our tracts in church 
y:stibules, and maintain a systematic sowing of liberal docu- 
ments in the particular communities they occupy. 

These are only a few practical hints. ‘There isa great field 
for Unity Club work along religious lines. In the Unitarian 
denomin ition distinctive church organization is weakening ; 
our elders do not talk religion with their children ; the union 
and solidarity of intellect and emotion, of things ‘‘ secular’’ 
and religious, is not clearly taught. The young people must 
be induced to feel at home in working for church and religion; 
they must be lead into naturalness of thought and action. 
We want a revival of church love and loyalty. The Unity Clubs 
can do a great deal to quicken denominational enthusiasm 
and rally our people around the things that remain. The 
culture that ends in something unrelated to religion is imper- 
fect culture ; the culture that does not correctly emphasize 
religion is deficient ; and with imperfect and scant culture no 
Unity Club should be content. 


EDWARD A. HorRTON. 


THE Unity Club at Denver divides its work into literary, 
musical and dramatic sections. The first section will study 
the ‘‘Ten Great Novels,’’ the first evening being given to 
‘‘ Anna Karenina.’’ 
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THE HOME. 


Golden Keys. 


A bunch of golden keys is mine, 
To make each day with gladness shine. 


‘* Good Morning /’’ that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every day for me. 


When evening comes, ‘‘ Good Night/’’ I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


When at the table, ‘‘ (you please,’’ 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 
I’ll use the little ‘* ZAank you /’’ key. 


“* Excuse me,'’ ‘‘ Beg your pardon,’ too, 
When by mistake seme harm I do. 


Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 
With ‘* Forgive-me’’ key I'll be forgiven. 


On a golden ring these keys I’ll bind, 
This is its motto: ‘‘ Be ye kind.”’ 


I'll often use each golden key, 
And so a happy child I’ll be. 
Scattered Seeds. 


Opportunity. 

We have much to say of opportunity; but I complain that 
itis used only in the singular number. For always, unless 
much I miss the point, it ought to be used in the plural; nay, I 
think great troubles and ills in life come of looking at oppor- 
tunity as if only a bachelor pirate or a lone siren. Shake- 
speare has given his great authority to this way of looking, in 
asplendid passage about opportunity, in ‘‘Lucrece.’’ 'Tis 
opportunity, he says, that ‘‘executes the traitor’s treason,’’ 
that points the season after the sin is plotted, that ‘‘ spurns 
at right, at law, at reason;’’ nay, he says opportunity never 
is the ** humble suppliant’s friend,’’ nor ‘‘ brings him where 
his suit may be obtained,’’ nor gives ‘‘ physic to the sick, ’’ 
hor to the pained ease; he cries, — 
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“ The r, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee, 
But they never meet with opportunity.” 


Now, who will set at naught the great bard, and say that he 
has sung both well and not well—that is, that he has made rich 
numbers to set a false stone? Why, that must I, even poor I; 
for a man on the eagle of a moral thought may fly even above 
Shakespeare if he have not the thought. Therefore, again I 
say that the great bard has gone far wrong to speak of oppor- 
tunity in the singular number, and especially thus to say that 
then it is like a bachelor thief creeping to his crime, or like a 
maiden siren steeping the will in soft sounds. For I must 
maintain that opportunity goes never unmated, but always 
there are two at least, like ‘‘ Juno’s swans, coupled and insep- 
arable,’’ and in general many more thin two. This appears 
in many ways, of which I will mention three. 

First, it is plain that one opportunity never comes but that 
its mate, which is the opposite of itself, is with it; for if there * 
be opportunity to do any wrong, there is at hand also the 
opportunity not to do it, but to do the right. Whence it is 
plain that never one comes alone, but always two together. 
And this is a very great point, and, if one will attend to it, 
will save a man from making many valiant excuses to himself 
when he ought rather to confess shame; for, if rightly he 
speak, he will not say that he was overcome by opportunity, 
but that two opportunities being before him, a fair and an 
ugly, he chose the ugly and turned the fair away. For no 
man can have opportunity to hate but therewith opportunity 
to love, nor chance to take life but therewith also a chatice to 
save it, nor freedom to withhold but also therewith power to 
give; and so following, through ten thousand pairs ;. for no 
moral opportunity but has his mate and comes wedded. 

But not only opportunity comes twofold, but many fold; for 
I know not in what case there ts not a troop of them together. 
Now, here I will confess what brought these thoughts to me : 
it was that this morning I found, to my vexation, that the 
strong wind in the night had drawn out the fire of the furnace, 
which was cold and dark when i looked for warmth and light. 
At this I was vexed much, and was about to fall on the circum- 
stance with ireful grumbling, when I bethought me that here 
was a whole host of opportunities,—not only opportunity to 
kindle the fire, mated with the opposite opportunity not to 
kindle it, but also no end of opportunities to do it hand- 
somely, as without grumbling, and without a dust of flying ashes, 
and quietly and without calling everyone to the calamity ; and, 
in short, in every way handsomely. This, I am sure, is a great 
point in life ; which, if everyone would consider, there would 
be more peace in our households ; for then there would be two 
graces in everyone, and I know not which of the graces the 
better—I mean a good deed, and a handsome manner in the 
good deed. 

Now, as there are many opportunities always—I mean as they 
come never singly but in troops—this carries another oppor- 
tunity, namely, to study that all the opportunities in a ‘troop 
be discovered. This, I am sure, 1s another great point in life, 
if one will attend to it ; for surely there can be nothing need- 
ful to be done which is not worth study as to all the good 
things to be got from it, and no good glass to be taken with- 
out a fitness of study how to drink every drop of it. There- 
fore, opportunities move in companies marshaled by acaptain 
—that is tosay, by the chief of them all, namely, opportunity to 
study all the others to make the most of them. Now, if one 
will do this, what beauty and happiness in all places will come 
about, and especially inthe home! For if a man when about 
to do anything, willsay : Let me study now how in this one 
point I can achieve many, and how especially I can turn it to 
account in this pleasure for that one, and in this help for 
another, and in that bit of love for another, truly his life will 
be like a crystal,—not only clear, I mean, but with a wonder- 
ful number of faces plain to the light. J. V. B. 
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The wise man expects everything from himself: the fool 
looks to others.—/ean Paul Richter. 


There are souls in the world who have the gift of finding 
joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind them when they go.— 
Dumb Animals, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The Michigan Conference met at Jack- 
son, December 6, 7 and 8. A majority of the 
Unitarian churches of the state were represented 
by their ministers and lay delegates. George 
Batchelor represented the American Unitarian 
Association, John R. Effinger the Western Con- 
ference, Mrs. J. Ll. Jones the Woman’s Confer- 
ence. J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago, was on hand to 
preach the opening sermon. T. B. Forbush, 
who had removed from the state since the last 
session of the Conference, returned to take his old 
place as presiding officer. 

From the opening sermon on Tuesday evening 

to the social reception which followed the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference on Thursday evening, the 
exercises were full of interest. The reports from 
societies gave encouragement as to the future 
growth and prosperity of our work in Michigan. 
Mr. Connor, of East Saginaw, reported a congre- 
gation of 750 and many turned away on Sunday 
evenings. 
On the afternoon of the 7th, the new church 
parlors of the Jackson church were dedicated with 
appropriate exercises. After hymn, reading by 
Mrs. Louie Bell, prayer by J. Ll. Jones, and 
response by the choir, came reports from H.A. 
Hodge, secretary, and A. M. Tinker, treasurer of 
the Building Committee. , 

We learned the history of the church parlors: 
First, a wish two years ago, then asettled purpose, 
then subscriptions and plans; and finally,by the 
purchase of shares in the Jackson Building Asso- 
ciation, the ladies of the church raised the money 
—$3,100 and over—to pay the whole cost of the 


i vement. 

fo ies addresses followed, by Mrs. J. T. 
Sunderland, J. Ll. Jones, J. R. Effinger, Rowland 
Connor, L. R. Daniels, A. Walkley, E. L. Rex- 
ford, J. T. Sunderland and C. F. Elliott. In the 
evening there were three addresses by J. T. 
Sunderland, E. L. Rexford, and Rowland Connor. 
Brother Sunderland spoke for the Christian element 
in Unitarianism. He defined Unitarianism as 
natural universal religion developing in the light of 
the nineteenth century,and said that though Jesus 
brought no new truth to the world, and was 
doubtless mistaken in some of his conceptions, 
Christianity was possessed of the elements of 
a univ religion. It meant ethics, worship, 
humanity, or love to God and love to man, and in 
this, Unitarianism was synonymous withit. Uni- 
tarianism calls itself Christian because it sees no 
larger word, no holier work. 

Dr. Rexford, of Detroit, Universalist, spoke on 
the Universalist position in regard to Chnistianity. 
He said: “ I don’t think God is any more inter- 
ested in the Christian than the Jew; and I believe 
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a good Jew is nearer God’s heart than a bad 
Christian. If I wanted to study Christianity, I 
don’t think I would go to books at all. I would 
study man, The best man is the best Christian, 
no matter what his theology may be. A Chris- 
tian is a person who bears a good spirit, and there 
is where I get the warrant for saying that the best 
man is the best Christian, God is educating the 
world. You can’t put all people in the same 
class. The great work of this life is to keep our 
hands busy and our hearts warm.” 

Rowland Connor, of East Saginaw, spoke for 
the extra Christianity in Unitarianism, This he 
thought consisted in the absorption by Unitarian- 
ism of certain elements which were not in it at 
the beginning. It started with Christianity, but 
has assimilated to itself elements that were not 
of Christianity. Unitarianism is the only ism 
pretending to call itself Christian, which gladly 
recognizes the discoveries of modern science. It 
is the only one in the world that dares to doaway 
with the dogmas which have been regarded as 
essentials of Christianity. We are all marching 
toward the same goals. He recognized all men 
as his brothers, and that the whole world was 
wing nearer and nearer together ; and he did 
long for the day when all could work together. 

The president of the conference, T. B. For- 
bush, congratulated the large audience present on 
the ability and breadth of the three addresses 
with which they had been favored, and remarked 
that though they were given from widely differ- 
ent points of view, it was the glory of Unitarian- 
ism that it was broad enough to take them all in. 

On Thursday at 10 o’clock Ex-Governor 
Austin Blair, the old war governor of Michigan, 
gave a forcible and stirring address on “ The 
Relation of the Church to Society,’”’ which was 
followed by discussion. At 2 p. m. T. B. For- 
bush read a paper on “The Growth of the 
Hebrew Bible,” which called out much interesting 
discussion. At 7:30 p. m., the closing sermon of 
the conference was given by Reed Stuart, of 
Detroit. After the sermon a reception was ten- 
dered to delegates and visitors in the church 
parlors. Refreshments were served and racy 
addresses enlivened the parting hour. Thus 
ended a most stimulating and helpful session of 
the Michigan Conference, As at every State Con- 
ference the friends voted it the best conference 
ever held, the ministers the ablest, and the papers 
the most brilliant! J. R. E. 


Denver, Col.—Readers of Unity may be 
interested to learn that the happy possessors of 
the new Unity church here are not idle. Work 
in all departments is moving bravely along. The 
pastor, after a momentary feeling of discourage- 
ment, in spite of many new duties and not per- 
fect physical health, has resumed his evening ser- 
vices, and the trustees, in addition to an increased 
salary, have promised all possible necessary co- 
operation. Mr. Van Ness is devoting his Sunday 


evenings to a review of ancient eastern religions, 


and his morning themes embody the living issues 
of the day. The newly organized Unity Club has 
awakened great enthusiasm in both its literary and 
dramatic departments, and the Women’s Auxil- 
lary meetings are well attended. Perhaps no 
more encouraging sign of growth is seen than in 
the fact that new members are constantly being 
added. Several persons united on Sunday last. 
The chorus choir proves a most valuable adjunct, 
and altogether the entire service is satisfactory 
and uplifting. 

—A flying visit from Secretary Reynolds, and an 
impromptu reception for him, are among the 
pleasant features of last week. 

—The Women’s Aid Society yet remains a neces- 
sity and is striving to make the forthcoming festi- 
val a pecuniary success. 

—Appended is a copy of the cards distributed 
last Sunday: “UNITY CHURCH.—1I. Name a 
theme upon which you would most like to hear a 
sermon. 2. Do you think the church of to-day 
is doing the work it ought? How can it be 
improved?” Of course it remains to be seen 
whether the pastor will gain much enlightenment 
from the pews, but the request is certainly most 
complimentary. | E. H. H. 


Charleston, 8. C.—The Unitarian church, 
many of whose hymn books were d in 
the promiscuous demolition of the earthquake, 
takes a step forward and — the Association’s 
Revised Edition. The demolished organ is now 
receiving its new front of ornamented pipes; the 
young people’s society, “‘ The Helping Hand,” 

as just renewed the upholstery of the chance] 
chairs and reading desks; and so, with home efforts 
seconding the great gifts of the friends abroad, 
the slow work of restoration goes satisfactorily on, 
—Asto the quaking earth, though the local papers 
studiously ignore any vibrations within 200 miles, 
yet the tremors continue to that degree that the 
United States government is just now establish- 
ing aseismic station at Dorchester on the Ashley, 
about sixteen miles from Charleston, where is 
thought to be located one of the foci nearest the 
earth’s surface, and so most favorable for study, 
—On December 4 Mr. Brome preached in his 
own church in the morning, and in Savannah, Ga., 
11§ miles away, in the evening. The number 
of the congregation is not given, but the Mews 
of next morning says it showed that there are in 
Savannah many believers in the doctrines of that 
church, and pronounces the sermon a very inter- 
esting one. Mr. J. M. Barnard, son of our re. 
vered Rev. C. M. Barnard, of Boston, gave the 
“ religious ambassador ’”’ most cordial welcome to 
his home, and that kind of conference and coun- 
sel an ambassador finds most valuable. 
—The schism in the Independent Presbyterian 
[that is southern for Congregational church,] 
resulting in the return north of Dr. Bacon after 
one year’s ministry, seems to be purely political, 
and one of the most stupendous instances of reli- 
gious blindness and sectional stupidity on record, 
even in a country prolific in such things. He is 
confessedly the most talented preacher ever in 
Savanneh, and had already done for that old 
church what had never been done for it before. 
But actual independence in thought and utterance 
is the last thing an independent Presbyterian 
church in this climate can stand. Dr. Bacon did 
not realize that “ independent” isa word to put in 
the title-page, but by no means to put in prac- 
tice. 
—The Synagogue, a beautiful little Gothic edifice, 
is undergoing repairs and embellishments. ‘The 
Hebrews own Savannah,” it is said, and they are 
spoken of as a very desirable and refined class, 
who have ample social recognition. 


Chicago.—Rev. Mr. Mangasarian’s lecture 
on Mohammed, before All Souls Unity Club, was 
so highly appreciated and there was so strong a 
desire expressed to hear him again, that the club 
will postpone its Monday evening Novel Section 
to listen to a talk from him on his native land, 
Armenia. Admission, 25 cents; children, 15 
cents. 

—While Mr. Mangasarian is in this section, it will 
be a misfortune to the interests of our churches 
and clubs if they let the golden opportunity 
escape of catching the spirit and lore of this child 
of the Orient. 

—The People’s Temple church (colored Unita- 
rian) have secured permanent quarters at 2906 
State street, where regular Sunday services will be 
held at 11 A. M. and 7.45 P. M. 


Philadelphia.— An important and extensive 
movement is afoot here for the establishment of 
neighborhood guilds for the masses throughout the 
city. Weston has been the head and front of the 
project, which is to be in no way sectarian, and 
has enlisted the sympathies of many well-known 
citizens. 

—NMr. Morse is about to put the finishing touches 
on his head of Carlyle. His success in this work 
is indisputable. The Carlyle is a mate-piece to 
the recent Emerson. 

—Ames is to address the Camden Ethical Asso- 
ciation on “ Good Society’ at its January meet: 
ing. Mr. May is down for an address on Priestley 
some time during the winter. I am told that the 
Camden Methodists are, many of them, consider- 
ably chagrined because of the ignorant attacks one 
of their preachers has made on Unity church. 
—The Press is up in arms because a Philadel- 
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phia Unitarian preacher has - ey something ot in 
temper in to anarchists. 
bbl Krauskopf is an important addition to the 
liberal representatives of the city. He is to Juda- 
ism what some of our radical Unitarians are to 
Christianity. Philadelphia, conservative as she 
may be, from time to time ation proof of growth 
in the elements of a higher human trust. 
—The Circle of Germantown has read the 
“Phedo” as being germane to Emerson’s 
« Plato,” which has been recently under review. 
Mr. Ames’s sermon on “ The Kingdom of Man’’ 
was among the keenest and truest I have known 
fom him. His thought of identifying God and 
man is not unusual, but his way of demonstrating 
that connection was original and strong. 
—Mr. Mangasarian said from his platform, on 
Thanksgiving Day, that the Independent Society 
hoped before the return of such an occasion to 
have a home of their own in which to greet their 
friends from other churches. 
—There is an Emerson Circle in this city com- 
posed of college professors and other men of dis- 
tinguished reputations as scholars. Mr. Morse 
read for them at one meeting. I am told also of 
another Emerson group, this one at Beverly, I 
think, in New Jersey. It often strikes me, in this 
connection, that the Emerson, like the Browning, 
Clubs ate too apt to be pry wide of the 
mark when they come to the real nature of their 
man. They read but do not discover. H. L. T. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—As we have often had 
occasion to say, hard as it is for a Unitarian 
church to live in the west, it is still harder for it 
to die. The “reporter,” particularly the traveling 
reporter, who is in search of “ burnt districts in the 
west,” has often reported the society at this place 
dead. But the attendants at the Michigan Con- 
ference last week were delighted to learn that 
this, the second oldest church in Michigan, is 
again showing all the signs of life. Rev. Charles 
Ellis, acting as State Missionary for Michigan, 
has been laboring there for the last eight weeks, 
and in that time the corpse has grown very lively. 
From discouragement things have changed into 
courage ; from a very small handful the audiences 
have grown into the largest “ known in the little 
church for ten years.’”” So says a local- paper. 
We congratulate the friends at this place, and 
thank Mr. Ellis for this bit of resurrection work. 
We hope he will hold on to the advantage gained 
and stand by until he is able to turn the work 
over to hands that will keep it living and grow- 
ing. We have never believed half as much in the 
possibility of burning up good western Unitarian 
material into cinders and ashes, as some of our 


brethren to the eastward seem to. 


Jackson, Mich.—The Unitarian church is 
prospering under Rev. C. F. Elliott. The com- 
pletion of the new church parlors—largely due to 
the energy and enterprise of the ladies—marks an 
eraof growth. The people are very happy over 
the new comfort and convenience which this ad- 
dition adds to their church life. On last Saturday 
evening the Saturday Night Club of the church 
met for the first time in the new rooms. The club 
is pursuing the study of United States history for 
the winter, and on this occasion the period under 
consideration was that from 1801 to 1809, and was 
treated under the heads of Jefferson, Tripolitan 
War, Commercial Trouble with England and 
France, Aaron Burr, Slave Trade, Invention of the 
Stearaboat, Thos. Paine and “‘ The Age of Reason,”’ 
Educational Interests. After a short map exercise, 
the several topics were treated tersely in ten- 
minute papers and off hand speeches. This meet- 
ing suggested the rich materials that are lying 
close at hand in our American life for club study. 

J. R. E. 


Kansas.—Our ever-youthful father, Rev. J.S. 
rown, not content with his Post-ofhce Mission 
work, every once in a while takes to the field, and 
out of his eighty years’ experience breaks the 
of life. He writes us: “‘ November 6 I 
preached at Wichita to thirty-five hearers ; on the 
13th of November I preached at Kingman, the 


150 interested persons, as I spoke on Count 
Tolstoi’s “‘ My Religion.”” November 21 I preached 
in the afternoon, in the same town, in the 
Presbyterian church, to some seventy listeners, the 
majority of whom were business and professional 
men of the town. At the close of the sermon an 
aged elder or deacon of the church took my hand 
cordially and expressed himself pleased with the 
teachings, regretting that the sermon had not been 
announced in the morning meeting. So things 
are growing. From Kingman I went to Larned, 
Here is a large liberal element, and a society 
could easily be formed by a few weeks’ energetic 
effort.” : 


Boston.—Rev. Edward E, Hale and others 

are trying to make available their charter for a 
boys’ institute. The aim is to have a building 
devoted to the teaching of classes of boys and 
young men in various trades, Special teachers 
would make skillful and thorough workmen of 
apprentices during a course of instruction covering 
several years ; lessons to be given during the evening 
or daytime. Special classes of boys and girls would 
be taught, with less thoroughness, a certain skill in 
handling mechanics’ tools. The Manhattan Art 
School of New York City maintains an annex in 
which these mechanical branches are successfully 
taught. Anhumble following of the great English 
Toynbee Hall movement is planned by a band 
of serious Harvard students. 
—The noon-day prayer-meeting, held during 
the autumn and winter, at King’s Chapel, is ad- 
mirably sustained, and is quite well attended. 
Perhaps half of the audience is made up of con- 
stant attendants. Others, merchants or clerks, or 
busy shopping suburbans, drop in and sit silently 
for a convenient halt hour. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 18, services at II A. M. 
Study section of the Fraternity, Dec. 16; subject: 
Theodore Parker. 

Uniry CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, minister. 
Sunday, Dec. 18, services at 10:45 A. M. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. ‘James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Dec. 18, services at 10:45 A. M. Rey. 
J. R. Effinger will preach; subject: ‘“ What Are 
We Living for ?”’ 

ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner of Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 18, servicesat If A. M. 
and 7:45 P. M. Mr. Jones will preach in the 
morning ; in the evening there will be a platform 
meeting with short addresses by Mr. Mangasarian, 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Gannett, and the ministers of 
liberal churches in Chicago. The meeting of the 
Novel section of the Unity Club, due Monday 
evening, will be postponed two weeks to make 
room for Mr. Mangasarian’s lecture. [See oppo- 
site page.| Teachers’ meeting Friday evening at 
7:30; Choral Club at 8:30. 

UniTY CHURCH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 18, services at 10:45 A. M. 


Catarrh. Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, hew- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applica'ions 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
A = Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 

anada. 


_— 
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THE LEADING FEATURES 


of the Youth's Companion Announcement for 1888 
ae published are ita Six Illustrated Serial Stories, by 
owbridge, Stephens, and others, its Two Hundred 
Short Stories and Tales of Adventure, its articles b 
Eminent Writers, including the Right Hon. Wm. H. 
Gladstone, Professor Tyndall, Gen. Lord Wolseley, 


pastor of the United Brethren church kindly in- 
viting me into his pulpit. I had an audience of 


Louisa M. Alcott, Gen. George Crook, and one hun- 
dred other popular authors. Zhe Companion has two 
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COLOR EVERYTHING. 
Unequatled for Sitk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 


Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
leas and Unadulteratéed Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, becaasé often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these to color more 


goods, kage for age, than any 
other es ever . to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. 

Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gil Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for tu kinds of ornamen ntal’ 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and o ¥3 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebon 


Sold ts fend if 
eample Card, firsetions for coloring Photos, doltg 
fongy work, and making ink. 


RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


It is with pleasure that we call attention to the mag- 
nificent crockery and store of Mesers. 
kin & Brooks, cor. State and eo do in this 
The store is the most spacious of the 
and the it contains—well! one must see them to 
form any idea of their tempting ——— 


84 


their utility. Imvoices are arriving 

every day, the s se ons of members of 

firm; rare s, comprising products of the royal 
otteries of - 


n, Limoges, Hungarian, Flemish, Belleek, and the 
Crown Derby. New cameo ~_ in art pieces, quite 


the thing. Cut glass in handsome de r new 
atterns. Fine French table . Pian 
ps sat now the prevailing mode. The firm makes 
a speci ty of dinner sets, at prices to suit any purse 
and all tastes. Goods of this glass are always accept- 
able as gifts, as they contribute daily to the refinement 
and comfort of the home. 


° 


iin, 


DELICATE CHILDREN, NURSING 


Mothers, Overworked Men and for all diseases where 
the tissues are wasting away from the inaWility to di- 
t food, or from overwork, should take tt's 
mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with hites 
‘*T used the Emulsion on a who was , 
ut her in such health flesh, that I must 
tis the best Emulsion.."—L. P. Wappg.1, M. D., 


Hugh's Millis, 8. C. 


- eo———_——_- 


Books Slightly Damaged and Greatly 
Reduced in Price. 


We still have on hand about 60 copies of 
James. H,. West’s “Upiirts oF HEART AND 
WILL,” equal to the regular s5ocent edition 
in every respect, except as to the press work, 
which is defective, but not so bad as to make 
the book difficult to read. These copies we 
will mail singly for 25 cents, or will sell to 
any church wishing to introduce the “Uplifts” 
as a service book for 20 certs. The regular 
edition of this book we will sell to any church 
in quantities of not less than 50 at $30 per 
hundred. 


We have on hand a few copies of Francis 
Tiffany’s “ Bird-Bolts,” slightly shelf worn as 
to the cover, but otherwise in perfect condi- 
tion. The book is a collection of short bright 
essays, most of them first printed in the Bos- 
ton Herald. A few titles taken at random 
are “How to Kindle Fires,” Vicious Virtues,” 
“Routing Inertia,” “Enlarging one’s Horizon,” 
“The Ugliness of the Individual.” The pub- 
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lisher’s price for the book is 75 cents, We 


offer for sale the copies now on hand at so 
cents each, post-paid. 


Charles T. Brooks’s “WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING; A CENTENNIAL MEmMory,” is a 
work of permanent historical value. It con- 
tains 259 pages, with nine full page illustra- 
tions, and is published at $1.50. e have on 
hand a very few copies, slightly shelf worn 
but in almost perfect condition, which we 
offer at 75 cents, post-paid. When these are 
sold no others can be had at less than the 
regular price, 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of ‘view. It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well dune, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 


UNITY, 


December 17, 188, 


HELPS TO SELF - CULTURE. 


The following pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the NaTIONAL BuREAU oF Unity CLUBS 
organized in Boston in a 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as Pres dent, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chi 
and Boston. Its object isto render assistance in the 
nome | of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
ems. 

No. 1. Unrry Ciuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Rospert Browntne’s Pottry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 2 cents. 

No. 3. Ovtiixe Strupres mm Grosper Entor. By 
Celia P. by! sy fe 10 cents. 

No. 4. THe Lecenp or Hamuet. By George P. 
Hansen. 2 cents. 

No. 5. Proeress From Poverty: REVIEW AND 
Criticism oF Henry Georee. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
2 cents. 

No. 6. OvuTiore Stupres ov Hotmes, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. Tue Masque or tHe YEAR. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outing Stupres in James Russe. LowEL. 
By Mrs. 8S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Ten Great Novers: Sueerstions FoR 
CLUBS AND Private Reapine. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Tue Strupy or Pourrics mm Unrry Ciuss 
AND CLassEs. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. OvtTirne Strupres in tue History or Ire- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. OvuTLINE Stupres m Dickens's TALE or 
Two Citres. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10cents. 

No. 13. Tue ImMPpoRTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
Lire. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, —- number 2, will be sent FREE to any 
one sending $1.50 for a new subscription to Unrrr, the 
weekly organ of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PuBLisHers, 
17 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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K-MA 


RACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 6§-page 


RIBBON BOOKS®¢%: 


oe ae Catalogue free. IBBOTSON 
ROS., Richfield Springs, New York. 


A NEW GIFT BOOK 


Legends from Story-Land, 
By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


A book of short legendary stories from many 
sources. Eleven stories with short opening 
and concluding chapters binding them to- 
gether. Twelve full-page pictures engraved 
for this book from original drawings by Chi. 


cago artists. 84 pages, 7 by 5% inches, printed 
on fine enameled paper with artistic cloth 
and paper cover. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, POST-PAID. 


Special terms will be offered to those order. 
ing five or more copies for holiday presents. 
Send $1.00 for a copy now and write for terms, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
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MEMORY 


_ siete ta ae 


BR, JUDAH P. 


JASKeR 
of Penn. Phila. , 400 at Wellesley Coll 
at ——— , &c. us Post 
FRex from PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N.¥ 


TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE 


(NASBY’S PAPER). 

The largest and best family paper published in the 
United States, and has the largest circulation. Only 
one dollar a year. Everybody reads the Nasby letters, 
and everybody will want the Blade next year. Send 


ora | for 30 cents in stamps. 


Chicago. 


book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy | readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed | postal for specimen, also send addresees of your 
is free of narrow and vulgar aclt-aanettien."—We non A 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Cuartes H.| H. KERR & CO., Publishers 175 Dearborn Street, | Write for “confidential terms.’ Address 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Catalogues 


CHARLES | friends. We pay large cash commissions for clubs. 
THE BLADE, Toledo, 0. 
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ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Supyects:—Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality, Questions of Heroism, voces Censure, Flattery, Government, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, Common Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 


The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world’s Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little k the condensed result of the thought of his 
best hours—hours spent, and a t many of them, in study, reflection 
observAtion, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of bein The fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something here to feed upon, pemmi- 
can to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey—song of con- 

uest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.—Chariles 
D. B. Mills in Unity. 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has madea contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hoid 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these eSsays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 

lain, fine, pr mea me 4 language, of Bacon’s condensed wit and sense. 

he quaint, clear English, like that which has come down tous from other 
days, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.—Chicago Tribune. . 

@ The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we c.n find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a ver high degree. Their 
quaintness, their archaic simplicity of manner and turn of phrase, have 
much to do with this. ye likely a critic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, itis 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do notimagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists fora model. But itis evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors from their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perh ps 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified—praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a daring thing to say that Mr. Blake’s 


essays on these subjects are much better than those of “ the wisest, brightest, 


meanest of ‘mankind,” but “‘a consensus of the competent’? would probably 
ussign to them a greater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time. The Index. | 
1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red-polished top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. ¢ 

@ For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. KERR’‘& CO., 1% Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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THE CABIN IN THE CLEARING, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


—_ 


By BENJAMIN S. PARKER. 


‘Here issomething new. Here is a voice that escends from the 
pioneer’s clearing in the forest and chants not the weak and 


effeminate rhymes of the singer in the gilded world, to whom life is 


a mere matter of conventionalities, but the strong, earnest notes of 
one who has really seen and felt nature, and to whom living is 
still a matter of old-fashioned responsibility. _He sings like a 
wood bird, because he has something to sing.’ —Cincinnati Times 
Star. 

The sternest of critics, under the spell of this greenwood 
music, would forget to frown, for here is the very scent of clover 
and elder-bloom, the whistle of the quail, the merry chatter of wren 
and chipmonk, the ripple of forest streams and dance of chequered 
sun-beams. . . Here is that “local color for which our Eng- 
lish writers have so often clamored, and the genuine “artless art 
that tarries long.””—Alice Williams Brotherton, in UNITY. 

A large volume of 310 pages, printed on laid paper and sub- 
stantially bound. Price, in cloth, $1.50; in full Russia leather with 


red edges, $2.00. Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H.. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


| 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


December 17, 1887 


UNITY. 


HOLIDAY PRESENT 


VERY LOW PRICES! \_, 
PITKIN & BROOKS 
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Importers, Jobbers, Retailers, 


CORNER LAKE & STATE STREETS, CHICAGO. 


Dinner Sets, Game Sets, Fish Sets, Soup Sets, Tete-a-Tete Sets, &c., &c., 
from all leading European and American potteries. 


ARTISTIC POTTERY. 


Haviland & Co.’s (French China). 
Tressemanes & Vogt (French China). 


Carlsbad China. 
English China. 


RICH GUT GLASS, 


In latest shapes and cuttings. 


a 


Bolleek China. 
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Royal Worcester. 
Willett’s, Pirkenhammer. 
Imperial Austrian. 

Royal Dresden. 


Chamber Sets & Dinner Sets 


In great variety. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Science and Immortality. 


A “Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of 
the most prominent ecientific men in this country con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the CAristian Register, attracting wide atten- 
tion, and is now republished in more permanent form, 
with additional contributions from Prof. A. Grabam 
Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely. Prof. toyc Le Conte, Prof. 
Ira Remsen, and Prof. Edward C. Pickering. Square 
limo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Social Equilibrium 
And other Problems, Ethical and Religious. 


By Rev. GEorcE BATCHELOR. These Essays relate 
to the many new quesGons of éocial and religious or- 
f4nization which have been forced upon the modern 
mind by scientific discovery and economical progress. 

hey do not attempt to offer a panacea for the many 
evils of social life, but simply to describe and discuss 
some of the causes of social unrest and religious dis- 
ntegration. They are hopeful, positive, and con- 
structive. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Published by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
Bee: by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., 

cago. 


This cut is half size of the splendid knife we send 
sree to any one who will get one subscnperto the 


ACINE, WISCONSIN, AGRICULTU KR- 
IST at 8 cents a year. It has two goud strong steel 
blades, polished hardwood handle, and nickle-piated 
back and tips In fact it is a first class knife, such 
as usually selis tor seventy-five cents. We wii send 
it free, as above or will send the Agnmculturist a 
whole year and the knife for onty scents. Sampie 
copies and elegant premium list free. Add 


AGRICULTURIST, RACINE, WIS. 


FANCY WORK. 


: —EEEEE 


NEW EDITIONS JUST READY. 
KATE GANNETT: WELILS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’"— Bosfon 
Herald. 

“Funllof originality and common sense.’ —Bosfon 
Gazette. 

‘“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’*— Woman's Journal. | 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..’"—Temp.eton in //arfford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portlard Transcript. 

‘‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis astory which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 


——— 
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Most complete and practical guide to Fancy Work es $1.25; mailed to any address by 


ever published. Elaborately and handsomely illus-— 
trated. An elegant Christmas present. Sent prepaid | 
for 20 cents. Address B. K. FOCHT, L. wisburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,. 
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175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The Thousands of 
Sstey Organs ia 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
where, prove their 
long and leading 
popularity. 
Illustrated Cat- 
alogues sent free. 
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MOST perfect MADE 


Fae 
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ESTEY &CAMP, 


188 and 190 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
916 and 918 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Its euperior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterofacentury. It is 


used by the United States Government. Endorsed (SREALAMERKICAN ADIE 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- TO LA tien 
Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's Greatest Bargains ‘2 in 


the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
Ammonia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. poking . Powder and PREMIUMS 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., ee ne Onn 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Humorous Column, 


Edited by S. W. Foss, the well- 
eS ee to all leading 
rous Publica 


oe Work Department, 
150, 000 EVERY WEEK f ecee dns 


THE MDS BLADE 


27ican authority on 
WwW 
rightest, Handsomest and Cheapest 


per to order for the co 
year. All who subscribe 


Free for Every 
Clab of Four New ~ 


for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
2% cents; six months for 50 
cents; one year, $1; two 
rs, $1.75. A Sua 
on FREE for Eve 
— ef Four 
. ubscribers. Don’t mis- 
understand our offer. The regular subscription price of THE Tana BLADE is $2, but to introduce our per 

everywhere it will be sent om trial during the continuance of this 6 op FO a the special prices named 
THE YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cen . Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Loker 0 cur ris. Postal Notes are ne safer than bills. Stamps 
taken (one cent preferred) when more con- 
venient. All Postmasters are to 
r letters when requested. Address, 


POTTER & POTTER, Pub’s. 
43 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


AMEBICAN 
WEEARLY. 


eaccinating Stories - 
f Adventure and Travel for 


JNDRED FOLD, SOME. SIXTY FOLE 


Per Year, 25c. Kansas City, Mo., U.S A. 7 Six Months, 15c. 


COOD NEWS 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, ¥ N. a4 


December 17, 88) 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


The cabinet organ was in. 

troduced in its present form: 

by Mason & Hamlin in 1961. 

B Other makers followed iy 

the manufacture of these 

instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 

always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their o ns, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of a)! 
countries they have invariably taken the highest 

honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
— in 1882, and has been 
§ pronounced by experts the 


’ greatest improvement in 


pianos in half a century.” 
A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent. 
ors ether with descriptive catalogve, to any applicant’ 
ianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments, 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St.(Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES: 


EDWARD OWINCS TOWNE. 


“Every ninth night after the first night of each 
month followin, the ninth month of the year, nine 
entlemen of Chicago hold what -. call ‘ Ninth 
an Beneeete.’ Seated in threes at three three- -leg- 


gs tables, they spend the evening in conversation, 
iscussing a great variety of topics, ‘from grave to 
gay—from lively to severe.’ From the volume of wit 


_}and wisdom thrown off by these banqueting philoso- 


phers. Mr. Edward Owings Towne has collected 
and arranged one hundred and eighty-one aphor- 
ism s8,which are published in a neat volume bearing 
the curious title, ‘Aphorisms of the Three Threes.’ *— 
Public Opinion. 

‘Each Aphorism is like a bubble from the = 
afloat and reflecting the sunlight with | hues. 
it wit or.satire that lights, or literature or life, et. 
ity or the individual, that is revealed, some ‘truth is 
made bright and attractive.’ — Boston Globe. 

Bound in silk cloth, gilt top and side stam ~ f Price, 
$1.00. Mailed to any address on receipt of price by 
publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, CHICAGO. ee Catalogues free. 
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EASY GHAIRS 
ROCKERS, &c., 


FOR WEDDINGS, OR 

Choice Presents! :o: tic voters 
met pe Uphoistered in SILK PLUSH and 
illuminated Embossed LEATHER Seatings. 


Don’t Fail to Get Our Prices. 
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The Missouri anp Kansas FARMER is the cheapest paper in the whole wide world. It has eight 
large, clean-printed pages, with six columns of matter on each page. Every number conta‘nsa large 
map, showing the best portions of Missouri, Kansas and eae we to locate in; showing the 


counties and giving the number of acres of Government Land pen to homestead, pre-emp- 
private entry in each 
contains the Govern- 


tion, soldiers’ claim and 2 [= Ss A 
en, le Kevery number iB C i Bg ery numbercontains descriptions 


Land Laws, telling all about how to enter Goverament Lands. 
of the counties, towns and townships, telling abl about the soil, water, minerals, climatic influences, etc, 
the prairie and timber lands, and their adaptation for farming, fruit growing and stock raising. Every 
number will be worth more to you than the price for a whole — Send forit MO not Fi It 
| Ss St will be mailed VW any address iA 

in the PL gene esa aaa: A 
or Mexico for the ng sum of 25 cents per year. more convenient for you, you AQ sen a ha 
ie 1-cent or 2-cent aieedionn postage stamps. Write your name plainly, and give your town, county and 
state, {Always tell what paper you got this ae op oy aon. vas ra ae Address, 
. AS. 
Journalists’ Drawer “ B.” KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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by PrcK’s Pn Iernovse 
Cusmionsp Ear Davos. 
W hispers WEE distinctly. 
rool, FR . Address 

this papet- 


Comfortable, ae the Illustrated book & 
or call on F. HISCOX, X, 853 Broadway, N.Y. 


A Beautiful Plush ¢ Casket 


of Fine deweiry sent free to Aaa fm 9 sell 
ing our cards. Send 2c. stamp for Lovely 
New Samples and Outfit. N.EB.CARD CO. , Wall 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for eh ey 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


